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attached to the column ahead and wound around the drum, 
| whereby the apparatus is moved to its new position. The 
| company has raised with this machine 210 tons of iron per 
| day. 

The machine used in Front street is similar in design to 
| the one described, but larger, 108 ft. long, with a reach of 

50 feet. And it raises not only the longitudinal but also the 

. ___... | transverse girders, some of which weigh upward of six tons. 

. | All the machines were designed by Mr. Watts Cooke, the 

Method of ee ee York Elevated | President of the company, and are secured by him by letters 
r | patent. 

It is quite interesting to study the variety of tools and| The engine as well as the frame is mounted upon the same 
machinery brought forward by the different companies en- ‘Tuck, thus simplifying the arrangement. The rollers have 
gaged in the construction of the elevated railroads. The ™° flanges, but are adjustable, so as to suit any distance be- 
Passaic Rolling Mill Company, having contracted for about tween the girders from 8 to about 20 feet. 
four miles of single track, thought it advisable to design new 
machinery especially adapted for the purpose. The points 
aimed at were safety and economy of erection, and, above 
all, rapidity and the reduction of the unavoidable obstruc- 
tion to the ordinary street traffic toa minimum. The fol- 
lowing description and a visit at the site of erection will suf- ' 
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The Genesis of the Canadian Railroads. 


The following is part of the introductory paper of a series 
which Engineering has begun to publish on ‘“‘ The Railways 
of Canada:” 

The railways of Canada have now been opened for traffic 
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the largest traffic, have realized in this respect at least the 
promise made in their original prospectuses, and are by no 
means the blank failures that have characterized too many 
of their less pretending but more unfortunate neighbors. 
Much of the difficulty which has beset them all equally, al- 
most from their inception, has arisen from the want of credit 
that has surrounded them, and in consequence the high rate 
of interest they have had to pay, the heavy obligations they 
have been compelled to assume, and the constant recurrence 
of financial expedients to tide over the necessities of the day 
by increased draught on the future. Much again has been 
due to the small amount of local traffic that the railways 
commanded, and the low tariff to which they have been 
compelled to submit to secure even a share of the through 
business, which had to be wrested from competing lines by 
the acceptance of terms of carriage altogether inadequate 
to the work performed, and often at a figure actually below 
the cost of doing it. Another source of difficulty leading to 
confusion in the accounts, and ultimately to an unprofitable 
state of affairs, has been the unfinished condition of the rail- 
ways when opened for traffic, and the necessity for using the 
receipts of its business for the purpose of completing work 
for which capital could not be adequately provided, locking 
up beyond recall the means that should have been applied to 
meet the current expenses, and inducing a chronic state of 
indebtedness from the very beginning. But most of the 
trouble, originating some of the special causes of impecuni- 
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DERRICK FOR ERECTING THE NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD STRUCTURE. 
By the Passaic Rolling Mill Company, Mr. Watts Cooke, President. 


fice to show that they have succeeded admirably in their | for a length of about 5,500 miles, and there are at the pres- 
task | ent time not less than 2, miles under construction. On 
‘ : e. , ; ted | the 5,157 miles that were in operation on the 30th of June, 
The derrick for raising the columns is mounted upon 4 | 1976’ the report of Mr. B: the Government Superin- 
heavy truck drawn by two horses. The hind axle is tendent shows that a capital had been raised amounting to 
bent so as to come within one foot of the ground, and sup- | oath ag hae of which $19,273,613 had been expended dur- 


: : | the fiscal year, and that $16,090,579 had been raised for 
= sem the —_ age The latter is forked at the top, | Salluese then entior construction, and whose mileage was 
orming a letter 


ked by ind dent gearing. The blocks are attached outlay on the whole 
Pay - Se oe t isa melancholy confession as the 


‘ : ity | £68,609,464 sterling. 
to the column to be erected a little above its centre of gravity. pp ype Ey eS . a ling over forty 


In raising the top of the column, it passes between and years since the Champlain Railway was first opened to the | 


above the two prongs, and by this arrangement a 30 feet | public, that nearly Lod Whele of oo oe has been unre- 

column is raised by a derrick 19 feet high. The average | munerative to its subscribers, and that the greate ; 
: ; sos is hopelessly lost to those who have invested their money in 

time required for raising has been 10 minutes toa column. | $},.40 Saberpaiecs. ‘Although of immense value to the dis- 


The machine for hoisting the girders is represented and ex- | tricts through which they pas anf worth Ne se to me — 
amount they have » | 


plained by our engraving. The arrangement consists of two try they have developed 

trucks, the first one carrying the iron hoisting frame proper the raifways of Canada have been to their proprietors al- 
AR : most uniformly a disastrous failure; asa rule they have re- 

and the second the hoisting engine. The two are coupled to- | turned nothing to their shareholders, the ordinary stock has 

gether and move with flanged wheels upon the girder pre- | been a dead loss, and the mortgagees and bondho have 

viously placed in position. The forward point of the machine | been compelled over over Sane i oa ae 

reaches to about the centre of the span to be erected; the capitalize the interest, or to to some uction 


rear end is anchored to the girders upon which the apparatus 


E 


the 
rests. The hoisting rope passes over the drum of the hoisting | Great Western and Grand Trunk, in which over twenty 


engine. The average time of raising and placing one span is pom myd J ee oe ee cane gphe ey of = 
15 minutes, When the two girders are fastened, a rope is Re oa Se unprosperous aie aoe aed exer far 








To each joint is attached a tackle, not included in the lines open for traffic, ma the total | 
at that date, $333, 047, or | 


| ousness referred to, and Caqpeveting the others, has been 
| the mode in which the railways have been brought into 
existence, and their original capital account been financed. 

The Canadian oo % nominally in the hands of com- 
panies, from the Grand Trunk downward, have been em- 
| phatically ‘contractors’ roads;” and if the result has been 
| unfortunate to the parties to whom these gentleman sold 
| their bonds and shares, it must be remembered that this was 
the way in which they were paid for their work, and it is but 
fair to state that but few ian railways would have 
been in existence without their instrumentality, and that 
| the contractors and constructors themselves, in most cases, 
made heavy pecuniary losses as the reward of their exertions 
| and enterprise. 

The contractors of the roads paid for everything to com- 
mence with: oor secured the charters from the Govern- 
ment, did the lob ed, necessary to obtain the concessions 





which these inclu paid all the expenses for 
working up the municipalities along the route to contribute 
their quota of the burden, floated the necessary capital, 
nominated the directors, a body whose respectability was 
not always a gratuitous contribution to the enterprise, and 
| expen very large sums, in many instances, to explore 
survey miles of unsettled, i itable count 

| the first location could be determined upon. Gene poy 
ery heavily out of pocket before pe work was 

ore an 


repaid, or any body in existence 
5 
\<e had 


. What wonder, then, if the parties 
furnished all the means to 
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into the undertaking should drive a somewhat hard 
bargain with the company of their own creating, 
should protect themselves by a rather one-sided con- 
tract against the lossof their previous expenditure, and 
besides the outlay necessary for the works should include a 
profit which in ordinary risks would be deemed too ex- 
orbitant. What wonder if the aggregate of these charges 
should amount to a sum over the real value of the work 
when it was complete, the capital created be beyond the 
power of any ordinary traffic to overtake, or the profit to be 
realized from it to pay the interest that had been stipulated. 
Besides this there were certain rules of the Stock Exchange 
to comply with, which, intended to protect one set of in- 
terests, were not applicable to these railways at all, and 
which have weighted down the nominal capital with heav 
issues of shares, for which little or nothing has been realized, 
but without which fiction the bonds could not be dealt with 
on the London Stock Exchange. The result has been that, 
in most cases, no sooner were the lines open far traffic than 
a heavy expenditure became necessary for the reconstruc- 
tion or ——— of much of the work that the company | 
had accepted as complete, the rolling stock was found to be 
altogether inadequate, stations had to be furnished and fitted, 
sidings made, workshops built and equipped, and to supply 
all this no other resource was open but the daily receipts, 
which were thus directed from their legitimate employment 
and a floating debt began with the very first day’s opera- 
tions. On one railway for seven months after the road was 
opened only about 10 per cent. of the current wages were 
paid. The station agents and clerks received their first half- 
year’s salaries in nn months’ acceptances, which were 
every one of them protested for non-payment, and 
some of them only collected after repeated renewals. 
The stores for the first twelve months’ consumption 
on the railway were not paid for after another twelve 
months, and every farthing that was earned, and there 
was an excellent Fie traffic, too, went to pay 
arrears for the building of some of the structures that 
actually failed before the first train passed over them. 
As all these roads start under a heavy mortgage debt 
on which each six months the interest must either be 
paid or the coupons protested, it is evident that this 
misappropriation of the receipts from the traffic to a 
purpose foreign to their legitimate object doubly 
affects the credit of the road. 

Unable to ier yd nd to its internal expendi- 
ture, it pays dearly for all that it requires, and, com- 
pelled to borrow to pay its external indebtedness, it 
soon falls into disrepute with its bankers, and that 
struggle commences which no slowly developing traffic 
can overcome, and which must ina short time lead 
either to nee of its bond obligations, or open 
and acknowledged bankruptcy. Nor is this all; even 
supposing by the exertions of its friends its external 
credit is maintained, its public obligations redeemed, 
and its internal requirements provided for by tem- 
porary loans, the rapid augmentation of this floating 
debt, always carried at ruinous rates of renewals, 
soon tire out the most patient and trusting creditors, 
and they in time have to devise some reconstruction 
of the capital account, that shall include the debt due 
to them among the privileged creditors, and the con- 
cern now doubly steeped in debt is left to struggle on 
with a capital so swollen that its ition is almost 
hopeless. Such has really been the history of more th 
an one Canadian road, nor is there the on bright 
side to look for ward to, derived from the development 
of the country and the resulting increase of traffic; the 
railways appear to develop faster than the country, 
and the effects of competition among rival lines has 
not yet been fully seen, This rivalry between parallel 
lines bids fair to be far worse here than in any old 
country experience, and nowhere else in the world can 
a similar case to the Great Western and Canada 
Southean be found, where, for 200 miles, two railways 
serving the same district, running between the same 
termini, with no difference whatever in their traffic, 
their characteristics, their objects, for miles with onl 
a fence between them, show such a useless shipwrec 
of capital in their construction, and exhibit such a 
wicked waste and extravagance in their daily opera- 
tion. But in Canada this extreme case bids fair short 
to have more than one parallel. The two great English 
companies, between Sarnia and Toronto, 168 miles, 
commenced this unfortunate rivalry; but as if this 
were not sufficient, a third line is now squeezing itself 
between them for a considerable portion of the dis- 
tance ; and in the Credit Valley we have as useless an 
expenditure as the richest country in the world can 
boast, and as unnecessary and insolent a competition. 
East of Toronto and in continuation of this same line, an- 
other railway not yet commenced, but certain to be built 
will run for nearly 150 miles almost parallel to the Grand 
Trunk from that city to Ottawa, entirel 
feeders from the north side and connecting a Ottawa with 
the Quebec system of railways, will open 
from Toronto to Quebec, 20 or 80 ilies nearer than the 
Grand Trunk, and having the advantage of landing its pas- 
sengers in the city of Quebec and not on the o posite side of 
the St. Lawrence, as the older line does. Loo! 
complications and rival projects that surround the old lines, 
their future never before seemed more anxious, nor did their 
management seem to require so much skill and acumen as at 
this moment, to save them from dangers far more threaten- 
ing than any they have yet passed through. But although 
at present money for railways in Canada i not being found 
to any great extent in ee, at all events without some 
additional security than the road itself, and although dupli- 
cate and unnecessary lines are being constructed in some 
places where they are not wanted, still the Canadian s 
is far from complete; even in the older and better known 
provinces many important and promising railways are much 
needed and must eventuall constructed, and English 
capital no doubt will yet find in this country a lucrative and 
satisfactory field for its employment. é failures of the 
past will no more prevent these being brought into operation 
than = —— of one — vessel in the sea would 
prevent another attempting the same vo that had ruined 
its predecessor. Canada on country Ste 
portance of which are all but unknown in the older countries 
of Europe, and only beginning to be appreciated by her own 
people. Railways, and these only, can unlock the treasures 
that are waiting to be developed; they must be the pioneers of 
settlement and improvementand cultivation. The finest wheat 


growing country in the world is still unopened to the agri- 
culturist, because he cannot get his produce to market; land 
that this year has produced fifty bushels of wheat to the acre 


is comparatively worthless, because the cost of carriage eats 
up allitsvalue. Coal depositsof the purest variety are there 
for any one to help himself along tho banka of the atche-_ 


cutting off all its | 


| together. 


up a new route | 


ng at all the | 


mi 


the resources and im- | 
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over British soil all the way, and developing every mile of it 
as noble a country, as rich in resources, as worthy to be 
thoroughly opened up, and as capable of rewarding the la- 
bor bestowed upon it as any in England. The railway sys- 
tem in Canada is only in its infancy; commenced under dif- 
ficulties, surrounded with discouragements, dam: by 
mismanagement, corruption and folly, with credit gone, 
confidence destroyed, plunged in disgrace and insolvency; 
there is still a great field to be opened, a vast and remunera- 
tive work to be done, and a prosperous result to be obtained. 
The mistakes and follies of the past have to be avoided, the 
losses and dead issues of the former period have to be ruled 
out, in many instances a heavy bad debt has to be boldly 
written off, and the capital accounts must cease to include 
accumulated arrears of interest and discounts, and be what 
they profess to be, an exponent of the actual money expend- 
ed in the construction of the works. 





Wilson’s Flexible Window Blind for Passenger 
rSs 





The engraving, fig. 1, represents a new form of window 


| blind which is adapted not only for cars, but for any ordinary 


windows or other localities where sliding blinds or shutters 
are required. Fig. 2 is a full-sized section of several of the 
wooden slats w, w, w, showing the manner of fastening them 
Ssisa brass wire which passes through all the 
slats forming the blind. 

These are separated by what may be called beveled rub- 
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Fig. 1. 
WILSON’S FLEXIBLE CAR-WINDOW BLIND. 





Fig. 2. 


ber washers, r, 7, 7", through which the wire passes. These 


wan; the rich mineral belt of the Laurentian rocks stretch- Washers and the wire with which the slats are fastened to- 


ing for 1,000 miles round the head of Lake Su 
outward toward the unknown western water-shed of the | 
Hudson’s Bay, are scarcely worked for want of access; 
last but not least, the 
lantic to the Pacific, 
between England on the east and China and Australia to the 

west, still requires 2,500 miles of railway to be constructed | 


? 


an 
Canadian artery from the At- 


| rolled into a roll of from 9 to 12 in. in diameter. 





or, and | gether have sufficient flexibility to permit the blind to be 


Fig. 1 


age | represents an arrangement for cars in which the blind is 
the shortest and best communication | made to slide up into the curved roof. 


In the window on the 
right side it is shown in the position it occupies when raised 
up, the roof being cut away. Inthe middle window it is 
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half-way down, and in the window on the right side it is all 
the way down. 

This form of blind is made of several different patterns, 
one of which is intended for summer excursion cars, to ex- 
clude rain and sun on the sides, which are usually left open 
or are closed with curtains. 

Blinds with closed slats for book-cases and similar pur- 
poses are also made, and are extremely convenient, as they 
can be raised up and are rolled on a large roller on the top 
of the book-case, which is made to revolve by means of a 
coiled spring similar to those used for the rollers for window 
curtains. This form of blind seems to be very well suited 
for many places besides car windows. It seems, however, 


to be especially adapted for these, if the roof is made of a 
form similar to that shown in the engraving—a form which 
has been adopted in many of the Pullman and other cars. 

Messrs. Wilson & James, of No. 68 Beekman street, New 
York, are the patentees and manufacturers of this blindand 
may be addressed for any further information. 


GSontributions. 


The Missouri Law Regulating Rates. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your comments on my reply to The Public you say: 
‘‘ The Public’s article called attention to the fact that 
most, if not all, the Missouri railroads have contracts 
with the State, which permit them to fix their 
charges, etc,” and again, ‘‘ The gist of the criticism of 
The Public is that the law as passed cannot be en- 
forced.” 

I am duly grateful to your superior perspicacity in 
discerning the gist of that article, for I humbly confess 
“‘T couldn’t see it.” As tothe other assertion, allow 
me to present a few facts gleaned from official data : 

The State of Missouri granted aid to seven different 
railroad lines, taking a first lien upon them. One of 
these roads was sold, under a foreclosure of this lien, 
in 1866. The company owning this line was organized 
by articles of association. The other six had special 
charters, and in March, 1868, the state’s lien was 
finally,released upon all of them, save one. In each 
of the acts granting these releases it was provided, for 
their further benefit, that these roads should not be 
subject to future legislation in regard to rates for ten 
years, but that after that time all general laws upon 
that subject should be in force upon them. The same 
privileges were asked for and granted to two other 
roads having special charters. All these acts were ac- 
cepted by the respective companies. In March, 1878, 
therefore, there were seven roads, 1,760 miles long in 
all, subject, by contract, to the laws fixing rates. 


Of the remainder, ten roads and parts of roads, 
aggregating 697 miles, are covered by special char- 
ters, nine of which have the following provision, 
identically the same in all: ‘Said company may 
receive such tolls and freights as may be determined 
upon by the directors;” and the other contains the 
following: ‘‘The company may charge and receive 
such tolls and freights, for the transportation of per- 
sons and commodities, or carriages, on said road, or 
any part thereof, or any bridge connected therewith, 
as shall be to the interest of the same. Such tolls shall 
be established by the directors, and may from time to 
time be altered.” 

All the balance, amounting to 733 miles, originated 
under articles of association, in accordance with the 
general corporation act, which provides that railroad 
companies may ‘‘ convey persons or property on their 
railroad—and receive compensation therefor.” 

These are the facts in regard to what you call the “ con- 
tracts with the state.” The only company that threatens 
to claim any rights under them is the one having its power 
to fix rates limited to its interest and to the directors; and 
its own violation of the terms of the grant by allowing 
irresponsible employés to make such exorbitant and dis- 
criminating charges as to destroy their most profitable traf- 
fic is notorious. 

As to the general question, the power to make charges is 
a necessary appendage to a railroad franchise, without 
which it would be of no value; and the form of words used 
in granting that power must not be understood as giving an 
‘exclusive right, or as placing the corporation, created to 
construct, own and manage a public highway of commerce, be- 
yond the control of the state which created it. A railroad 
cannot be built unless the state delegates to the party author- 
ized to build it the right to enter upon private property and 
appropriate the same. The state itself can do this only for 
public use and after fair compensation. So a railroad 
cannot be operated unless there is given to it the power 
to tax the commerce of the country, but this power 
is not, of course, understood to mean a license to 
destroy or even to injure that commerce, and the power re- 
mains in the State to determine the limit of that tax, as 
necessity may require. It is true that the status of the rail- 
road company in the body politic is not well defined, as yet, in 
this country, or even in any other; and it would be strange 
if it were. Asa public servant, the railroad is only about 50 
years old, and within that time it has appropriated almost 
the entire inland carrying traffic of the civilized world; 
while it has become essentially different from every other 
mode of transportation in this, that it allows no competition 
between different carriers on the same route. In every other 
mode there is not only competition between different routes, 
but also between different carriers on the same route. 








—Mr. Frederick G. Ranney, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Western Union Railroad egg re was married to Miss 
Minnie Garner, at Racine, Wis., April 2. 
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A Man of Resources—How a Diving Apparatus 
was Improvised in the Wilderness. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
The lesson taught by the inclosed story to young engineers 


hero of the action, to write it down, to be sent to you. 

We have become accustomed to ordering everything from 
a manufactory, so that it is refreshing to hear of a return to 
nature, and to the use of the resources by which an engineer 
is everywhere surrounded (provided he is himself furnished 
with the energy and courage necessary to avail himself of 
them), and this remarkable instance deserves to be perma- 
nently recorded. 





In the summer of 1876 a steamer was sunk in the Magda- 
lena River, in New Grenada, at a point about 300 miles 
above the port of Barranquilla, near its ‘mouth. The boat 
was bound up the river, and, as usual with upward-bound 
boats, was loaded with a rich cargo of dry goods, groceries, 
wines, liquors, etc., destined for Bogota, the rich capital in 
the interior of the country. A young man from Salem, 
Massachusetts, then in Barranquilla, made a proposition to 
the owners of the boats to endeavor to secure the cargo, and 
finally made a contract with them to undertake it on shares. 
His name is Henry R. Cleveland. He is a thoroughly edu- 
cated machinist, possessed of rare natural ingenuity, and 
blessed with great physical strength and endurance. He took 
with him one intelligent assistant, relying on the natives for 
labor. 

On reaching the site and establishing hiscamp in the woods, 
he found that the problem to be solved was, first, to cut 
through the deck of the steamboat, under four feet of water 
and two feet of sand, and then to get the cargo out of the 
hold. He had tried in vain to find a diving apparatus before 
leaving Barranquilla, and very soon found that nothing 
could be done without it. He knew nothing by experience of 
the construction or use of such apparatys, and had no other 
materials for making it than what he could procure from 
the wreck and in the woods. Yet with these appliances he 
constructed a diving suit and pumps for supplying air, by 







































































means of which he could remain under water for hours to- 
gether; and in one month from the time of leaving Barran- 
quilla he returned to that port with an amount of cargo which 
sold at auction for $6,000, though much of it was of course 
more or less damaged. The people of the country were not 
a little astonished, and declared that no one but a Yankee or 
the devil could have accomplished sucha feat. His diving 
apparatus was exhibited at the auction sale and excited 
great curiosity and interest. 

The head piece, or helmet, was made of two pieces of plank 
resting on the shoulders, and rising above the head, with 
stiff leather nailed over all. 

Acanvas jacket was nailed to the,bottom of the head 
piece, and wrapped and fastened round the body. 

The annexed drawing, roughly sketched without a scale, re- 
presents the pumps, the action of which can be readily seen 
and understood by a little study. 

The pumps themselves were made of bamboo, cut in the 
woods, about four inches in diameter, and bound with tarred 
twine for their whole length. These were fitted intoa 
platform built of planks, procured from the wreck. They 
were set through the upper plank and melted pitch poured 
around them. 

Another plank was fitted to their tops ina similar way, 
and keyed down so as to hold them firmly in their places. 
The pistons were made of smaller pieces of bamboo, fitted 
with piston heads made of gutta percha, which he found on 
the wreck, and a brake made of an oar was pivoted, as shown, 
on a stanchion between the pumps to work them alternately. 

It will be seen that passages for air were left between the 
planks. The air entered each pump through a valve made 
of a boot leg, and was then forced through the passage and 
a second valve into the air-chamber, from which an india 
rubber hose led to the head piece of the diving suit. With a 
man at each end of the brake, this machine proved capable 
of furnishing a full supply of air, though at first the attend- 
ants were greatly alarmed at his long absence under water, 
and were almost frantic with delight when he reappeared 
without any signs of exhaustion. The head piece had no 
provision for admitting light, neither would it have been of 
any avail, as the water was so muddy as to be impervious to 
light. 


| for 


is so much needed that I urged the narrator, father of the | proper 





‘it 








To most men, the thought of groping through the hold of | 
a steamboat under such circumstances and getting out bales | 
and boxes would have been somewhat appalling, but he 
seems to have had no apprehension except of the possibility | 
that his wooden machinery might give out. On this account 
he was always very careful to keep in his mind the exact’ 


of his ability to get back before drowning, in case of acci- 
dent to the pumps. 


cost per linear foot of car transported. 
: show a variation of from 2.83 to 10.4 
bearings of the hatchway through which he must return, expenses i i 

and never to go beyond a point from which nfident | from 3. 
g 7 po ahora t | roads where rates are low, is larger 

where rates are high, and, 
average rate applicable to all 
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Transportation in Congress. 


In the Senate on the 3d: 
Mr. Chaffee, of Colorado, introduced a bill as a substitute 
other Pacific railroad sinking-fund bills. 
Mr. Thurman pro; an amendment, to be offered at the 
time, providing that the bonds purchased for the sink- 

fund shall be so stamped as not to be transferable. 

r. Booth, of California, advocated the Judiciary Com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. Thurman said he was wiliing to have a vote taken 


| then on the question of substituting the bill of the Railroad | 


Committee for that of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Paddock, of Nebraska, and Mr. Chaffee wished delay 

in order that the latter’s substitute might be printe1. 
Mr. Thurman said he could never accept the substitute, for 
sought to fasten to this bill the te for a pro-rating 
of business between the Union Pacific and the Kansas Pacific. 
He thought each proposition should stand on its own merits. 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, made some criticisms on 
both bills. 

In the Senate on the 4th: 

The bill for the construction of a narrow-ga railroad 
from Bismarck to the Black Hills was called up, but at the 
request of Mr. Christiancy, who desired to offer an amend- 
ment, was postponed until the next day. 

Mr. Mathews, of Ohio, answered the arguments against 
the Pacific railroad sinking fund bill reported by the Rail- 
road committee. 

Mr. Chaffee advocated his substitute, which was opposed 
by Mr. Thurman. 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, opposed the Judiciary Com- 
mittee bill as unjust to the railroads. 

In the Senate on the 5th: 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, advocated the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s Pacific railroad sinking fund bill, and after consid- 
erable debate 

Mr. Thurman, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, who 
has the bill in charge, said that he would ask that the Senate 
come to a vote on it that day, necessitating a night session. 

To test the sense of the Senate Mr. Conklin then moved 
that when the Senate adjourn, it adjourn until Monday, and 
this motion was carried by a vote 32 to 31, most of those 
who are known to favor the Judiciary Committee bill, vot- 
ing against it. 

In the Senate on the 8th: 

Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported a bill to incorporate the ‘‘ Subur- 
ban Railroad Company of the District of Columbia,” with a 
substitute for the same. Placed on the calendar. 

Discussion of the Pacific sinking fund bill was resumed, 
Mr. Sargent closing his Friday’s speech against the Judiciary 
Committee bill. 

Mr. Blaine, of Maine, formally offered his amendment to 
the twelfth section of the bill, striking out the words, *‘ re- 
serving the right to alter, amend or repeal,” and inserting: 

“But so lung as said Central Pacific and Union Pacific 
Railroad Companies shall faithfully a with the pro- 
visions of the said act of 1862 and 1864, and of this act, re- 
lating to payments to the United States, on account of the 
bonds advanced, and of the a to be established as 
aforesaid, such compliance shall deemed and taken as 
sufficient to meet the obligations of said companies on ac- 
count of such bonds prior to the maturity thereof.” 

Mr. Thurman would not accept this amendment. 

Mr. Kernan, of New York, made a speech in favor of the 
Judiciary Committee's bill. 

Mr. Thurman gave notice that he would ask the Senate to 
finish the bill the next day. 

In the Senate on the 9th: 

On motion of Mr. Teller, of Colorado, the bill to authorize 
the construction of a narrow-gauge railroad from Bismarck 
to the Black Hills was taken up and considered. 

A large number of amendments, including cutting off the 
branches and striking out the words ‘‘ narrow gauge,” were 


agreed to. 

The consideration of the Pacific railroad sinking fund bill 
was resumed. 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, advocated the Judiciary Com- 
mittee bill and opposed the Blaineamendment. Mr. Voorhees, 
of Indiana, advocated the Blaine amendment. Mr. Howe, 
of Wisconsin, spoke in favor of the Judiciary Committee 
bill, and Mr. Eaton, of Connecticut, Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, 
Mr. Hill, of Georgia, and Mr. Sargent, of California, inst 
it. To prevent a vote being taken on the bill a motion to 
adjourn was made, which was defeated by a vote of 29 yeas 
to nays. 

The Blaine amendment was then defeated by a vote of 23 
yeas to 35 nays. 

Mr. Thurman’s amendment a g for the indorsement 
of the sinking fund bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury 
was then adopted. 

Messrs. Sargent and Chaffee, stating that it was evident 
that all amendments to the bill were to be voted down, with- 
drew their respective amendments. 

The question then recurred upon the 
upon which the vote was yeas 40, nays 19. 
tail was as follows: 


of the bill, 
e vote in de- 


Yeas.—Anthony, Armstrong, oe ch ard, Beck, Booth, | 


Burnside, Butler, Christiancy, Cockrell, ke, Davis of Il- 
linois, Davis of W. Va., Edmunds, Eustis, Garland, Grover, 
Harris, Hereford, Johnston, Jones of Florida, Kernan, 
Lamar, McCreery, McDonald, McPherson, Maxey, Merimon, 
Morgan, Oglesby, Patterson, Plumb, Ransom, Rollins, Sauls- 
th Thurman, Voorhees, Wadleigh, Wallace, Windom—40. 
ays.—Allison, Barnum, Blaine 


bi 

Bruce, Conover Dennis, 
Dorsey, Eaton, Ferry, Gordon ‘Hill, Kellogg, Matthews, 
—" Paddock, Randolph, Sargent, Saunders, Spencer 


Report of the Special Commission on Railroad Mail 
Transportation. 


The following abstract of this report is telegraphed from 
Washington: 

“The report of the Special Commission on Railway Mai] 
Transportation was presented to both Houses of Congress, 
April 9. It is signed by Daniel M. Fox and George A. Bas- 
sett, Postal Commission. They recommend space and speed 
instead of weight as the basis of compensation, reserving the 
privileges contended for by the Post Office Department and 

iving to the public better mail facilities than ever before. 





expenditures under the rates recommended will not be 
 saysennd year. For the | 
form an opinion as 


materially increased over those of the 
of obtaining data upon which 

to the fair and reasonable remuneration that should be paid 
railroad companies for transporting the mails, the com- 


mission besides having had communication with the mana- | 


gers of leading railroad lines of the United States, p 
and sent to them a printed form covering such items 
formation as were to ascertain the and 
us in tho operating 
in opera’ 
to 10.96 mills, showing that the well os uate 
Y on 
than on other 
therefore, the 
lines that would 


on 
ive 


" 


each 


of in- | 


1685 


ae uniform percentage of profit was found to be imprac 
| ticable. 
| The Commission have ascertained the cost per linear foot 
of train per mile as deduced from the reports of 113 of the 
representative railroad companies, and performing about 50 
r cent. of the transporting business of the country, and 
nd that the cost thus obtained is based upon an average 
speed of 22'¢ miles per hour between termini, and 26 miles 
per hour running speed, as shown by the following tabular 
statements: 
Aggregate earnings of 113 railroad companies....... 
Aggregate expenses of 113 railroad companies 
Net earnings, (percentage of expenses)... . 
Passenger trains, carried one mile 


$279,150,498 
178,974,624 
55.9 # cent. 
65,126,904 





| Passenger service expenses........... .....ccceeeees 2 O87 594 
Linear feet of passe: r train carried one mile. .... 13,858,963, 880 
Cost per linear foot of passenger train per mile..... 4,479 mills. 

Average speed of trains per hour between termini, 2144 miles. 


| Average speed of trains per hour between stations, 26 miles. 
} as per linear foot of train, general service, 7.22 mills per 
mue. 
The Commission say that they are convinced that the 
| postal-car system has now become a necessity in conducti 
| the business of the country, and that the public at large woul 
| demand its continuance, even if the expenses of the Govern- 
| ment were largely increased thereby. They, therefore, re- 
commend the following rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Post-Office Department in the transportation of 
| the mails by railroads: 
| First.—That the Postmaster-General shall, from time to 
| time, direct the amount of space that may be required by the 
Government for the transportation of the mails upon any 
railroad route, as well as to the character and style of car in 
which it shall be carried, provided that such space be pro- 
| portioned to the quantity of mail carried over the route, the 
——" to be fixed from time to time by the Postmaster- 
yeneral, 
Second.—That where postal cars and apartment cars are 
used, either separately or together, upon the same route, they 
shall be paid for per linear foot of car used. 


| Third.—That where baggage-car service alone is performed 
| upon any route, the minimum of space to be paid for by the 

Post Office Department shall be 10 linear feet, and where the 
| space required exceeds that length such excess shall be paid 
| for per linear foot occupied by the mails, which pay shall 
| cover a double daily service. 
| Fourth.—That where baggage-car service is required, with 
postal or apartment cars upon the same route, the pay for 
said service shall be based upon the linear feet of baggage car 
| occupied. 
Fifth.—That the rate of pay for railroad mail service on 
| passenger trains shall be as follows: For a speed of 25 miles 
| or less per hour between the termini of route, per linear foot, 
| 6.1 mills; for speed 30 miles per hour, 6.7 mills; for s 

35 miles per hour, 7.5 mills; for speed 40 miles per hour, 8.5 
mills, with proportionate rates for intermediate speeds. 
| Sixth.—That, as a precautionary measure, no car runnin 
jon Sor 12 wheels shall be loaded with more than 15, 

pounds of mails, unless by and with the consent of the car- 
| rying company. 

Seventh.—That all mail matter shall be delivered and 

received at the terminal and local stations upon the route 
by the Post Office Department. 


Eighth.—That all railroad companies performing mail ser- 
vice shall be paid for such service as are all other creditors 
of the Government. 

Ninth.—That railroad companies carrying the mail shall 
not be paid for transporting any employé of the Government 
that may be required for the care and distribution of the 
mail in transit. 

Tenth.—That all the postal cars and apartment cars shall 
be furnished and maintained, heated and lighted at the 
expense of the railroad company, and shall be of such length 
and general design as to fitting and furnishing as may be 
approved by the Postmaster-General, and all postal cars 
shall be furnished with appliances for extinguishing fire as 
may be directed by the Postmaster-General. 


Eleventh.—That in all cases where there shall be a disagree- 
ment between the Post Office Department and any railroad 
company in relation to the transportation of mails, the rate 
of compensation therefor, or to any matter growing out of 
or consequent upon said yg ooh or rates, it shall be 
competent for either party to have the matter referred for 
final adjustment to a board of arbitration to be created by 
Congress. 

Twelfth.—That railroad companies shall be subjected to 
snch fines and deductions as may be from time to time fixed 
by the Postmaster-General for failures to make or maintain 
| schedule time. 
| In conclusion, the commission would state that as this re- 
port is confined to the subject of railway mail service, the 
report on ‘mail service otherwise than by railroads,” re- 
| quired by the act of Congress extending and enlarging the 
| scope of their investigation, will be made asearly as possible. 
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Excess Baggage. 


The resolution adopted at the Jack- 
sonville convention respecting extra 
| bag; >» was as follows: 

Resolved, That every line repre- 
sented in this Association shall re- 


CONTINENTAL R. R. |! 


) 
| EXCESS BAGGAGE. 
7 aS ee 


‘© From Washington, quire its baggage agent to attach to 

| + me the strap-check of all extra t h 
‘To bebe amuanasiunees gage a tag, on which shall 

Am't’$................ written the amount of extra baggage- 

seteeeteeeeeers 187 money collected for the carriage of 

LbS.....-..--+2+ se+s: such gage from the starting point 


~ to destination; and we hereby agree 
to report to each line interested, from 
and after May 1, 1878, its proper 
roportion of such collections on the 
of regular ticket divisions. 

In view of this action the publication 
of the form of excess bag, check 
given herewith is deemed not inappro- 


|CONTINENTAL R. R. 


| |Excess Baggage Ticket. 
a . te) alta 

rom Washington, 
bs D. C. 


| + To priate. The form is very simple, and 

5 Pa ee yet seems to cover all the re- 
Amt Paid, $......,.>- quired. Its various portions respec- 

b lLoccccccccccccces “ 

|| tively designate the “excess bag: 
| This to be given to .” enable the baggage master 
ithe Passenger. mi: od out his report of collections 


and furnish a voucher therefor, an 
allows each road over which the bag- 
= Ce ceemal charged. "in thoneate 
NTINENT .| extra amount c . Inthe 
COMTREENEAL, 8. 5 of the passenger it becomes his re- 
— KF ” eceipt for = payment of the extra 


| w |From Washington, charge. checks may be printed 
¢ . C. on heavy manilla tag stock, which 
TO... .2eeceeeeees would be sufficiently strong for the 
ey ee er intended. is form of check 
rrr ferrrerr es. ae mn in use for some time on sev- 
This to be sent to theG. eral cf the New land roads, and 

| hla Monthly \ has given satistaction.—Official 


Railway Guide, April. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


| 

Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 

will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to | 

this office. | 

| 








Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts | 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, Communica- | 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed | 
EpiroR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 

‘ 

Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that | 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in | 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- | 
umMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either | 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 








Contributions.—Subseribers and others will materially | 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take = 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as lo its improvement. Discussions of subjects | 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies | 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- | 
wcially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 

he published, 


EDUCATION FOR THE SONS OF RAILROAD 
MEN. 





It was the fashion a year or two ago to talk and 
write a great deal about technical education. The in- 
terest in the subject seemed to culminate at the time 
of the Centennial Exhibition, but since then it has) 
gradually disappeared from the pages of periodical lit- 
erature, and is now seldom discussed, at least in the 
public prints. It must be confessed, though, that to a 
very great extent the discussion has been profitless. It 
has seemed to turn chiefly on the question whether the 
aim of the technical schools should be to give to stu- 
dents simply intellectual training and thus teach them 
science and theoretical knowledge alone, or whether 
the education should assume, what was supposed would 
be, the more practical form of a species of ap- 
prenticeship, in which instruction would be given 


in one or more mechanical trades, or that while | 
the learner acquired a knowledge of science 
he would = also become = a_- skillful workman. | 


This idea of training the body and the mind at the 
same time in aschool has seemed very attractive to 
many persons. It has been tried in a great variety of 
Agricultural colleges and schools in connection 
with large tracts of land in which the art, as well as 
the science, of farming should be taught, have been 
established in many places in this country and Europe, 
but, it is thought, without much success. The reason 
for the general failure of institutions for imparting 
this kind of instruction is at first sight not apparent. 
It seems just as reasonable that a boy should study 
books in the morning, and work in the shop in the 
afternoon, and thus exercise his mind in the one 
case and his body in the other, as that he should 
give part of his time to boating or base-ball. His shop 
experience, it is also urged, is the practical application 
of the principles which he has learned from the books, 
just as chemical experiments are in the laboratory. | 
Now while this is true toa certain extent, there is a 


ways. 


| of the persons engaged in the exercise of that art. 


| technical schools. 
|or Mr. Fritz, of the Bethlehem Iron Works, could be 
| induced to teach how to manage an engineering estab- 


| track by thinking and reading about them. 


| amount 
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to illustrate a law of nature and engineering opera- 
tions which are carried on for the purpose of making 
In a school the real motive of the latter has 
no existence. Competition has been called the “life 
of trade,” and this element is entirely wanting in the 
school work, or, in other words, the practical engineer- 
ing of the schools is without ‘life,’ or dead. The 
distinction between experiments intended to illustrate 


money. 


the operation of the laws of nature and work performed 


for the purpose of producing something having a com- 
mercial value as the difference between 


science and money-getting, although in making this 


is as broad 


comparison there is no _ intention of  throw- 
ing disrepute on the latter, which may be 
either good or evil, according to the motives 


To 


|make money by conducting an engineering establish- 


ment, or machine shop, requires perhaps as high an 
order of business ability as any other occupation, and 
besides that, a rare combination of such ability with 
more or less mechanical skill. It may safely be said 
that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure persons with such qualifications for teachers in 
If a man like Mr, William Sellers, 


lishment successfully, it undoubtedly would be the 


| most valuable kind of instruction which students could 


have; but, even with such teachers, the lessons would,to 
a very great extent be fruitless, unless they were given 
in an establishment such as they are now conducting. 
Every apprentice ina machine shop knows that no 
amount of reading or study can teach an inexperienced 
hand how to hit the head of a cold chisel effectively 
with a machinist’s hammer, and that the only way to 
learn is by actual experience, prompted by frequent | 
sore thumbs, which are the penalties of not knowing 
how to do it. 


To a very much greater degree is it true 
that the success of a shop is dependent upon the fact 
that the person in charge has learned how to conduct 
it by actual experience. A knowledge of a thousand 
things is required, which, if not impossible to explain 
or describe in books, are at least never found there, 
and could, at any rate, not be learned through such a 
medium half as effectually as they can be by actual 
experience, conducted under the promptings of keen 


and constant competition, with the allurements 
of success in view at the same _ time. It 
is impossible to learn how to build bridges or lay 


The expe- 
rience which will enable a person to do these and other 
things must be real experience and not simply the 
contemplation of them, and it is for these reasons that 


| the training in work-shop practice in schools is believed 


to be almost entirely useless, excepting so far as it 
may be employed to illustrate the operation of natural 
laws. 

In what has been said there has been no purpose to 
underestimate the value of the instruction which a 
number of the technical schools are now prepared to 
give tostudents by means of more or less complete 
chemical, physical and mechanical apparatus, instru- 
ments and machines. Students who are able to take a 
thorough course of such instruction at any of these 
schools are certainly very blind if they do not avail | 
themselves the opportunity. There 
of self-instruction which at all com- 
parable to the advantages now offered by such schools, 
and a young man who can work his way through a 


of is no 


is 


systematic course of study such as is open to him at 
institutions at once places himself head and 
shoulders above the vast majority of people with whom 
he will come in contact in after life. Not that the 
study and school training alone will suffice, but it will 
give him an advantage which most other people have 
not. 


those 


Such a course of study is, however, not only beyond 
the reach of the great majority of employés and 
those who occupy the subordinate offices in railroads, 
but also to their children. What seems to be needed | 
for them is higher grades of schools to which the sons 
of men who have comparatively small incomes may 
be sent, and in which a course of study could be 
pursued adapted to. the career in which such 
will probably engaged. There are 
many railroad men who after spending the prime of | 


persons be 


| life in railroad employment find themselves with one | 


or more sons who must be started in life and to whom 
it might be possible to give the advantages of two or 
three years of instruction between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen, provided it could be done at compara- 
tively small cost. After eighteen years the boy must 
begin to learn something for himself. The number of 
men who are in this position is very large. What is 
needed is good schools, to which boys could be sent 
for several years before being employed in some busi- 


broad distinction between experiments which are made | ness and beginning to earn their own living, and in | crease of its exports, compared with the total exports. 
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which the ordinary English studies would be thor- 
oughly taught, with French or German or both, math- 
ematics up to, or perhaps including, calculus, the ele- 
ments of the physical sciences and mechanics. Such a 
course of study, laid out, could 
mastered by an intelligent boy with a fair common 
school preparation between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen. 


if carefully be 


Such schools might also prepare scholars 


for the more advanced technical ‘* institutes,” 
but their chief purpose would be to provide a 
course of instruction at a cost which would 


be within the means of persons of quite moder- 
The field for this class of schools is a 

Hardly a county with a population of 
ten or twenty thousand inhabitants but could support 
one, and the course of study would be suited nearly 


ate incomes. 
very large one. 


as well for the sons of farmers who are to pursue their 
fathers’ occupation, as for those who will engage in 
more exciting but less profitable employment on a rail- 
road. 

So great has been the tendency in this country to do 
things on a big scale that the importance of this kind 
of 
vanced technical institutions have received splendid 
endowments, the more unpretentious, and, it may be 
said, more useful schools of the class indicated have 


training has been overlooked, and while the ad- 


been neglected. 

At the present time when there are so many edu- 
cated engineers out of employment, it would seem as 
though the occupation of teaching would offer an in- 
viting field to those inclined to studious and quiet 
habits. The men to do such work, however, are not, 
as is often supposed they may be, inefficient and some- 
what weak sort of people, incapable of doing other 
work successfully, and it is because the schools for 
boys are so largely in the hands of the latterclass, that 
their usefulness has fallen so far short of their oppor- 
tunities. 

It would also seem as though the establishment of 
such schools would offer an inviting field for rich men 
who are inclined to do some useful thing with 
tion, at least, of their money. 


a por- 
A bequest to a college 


| or university is, of course, a commendable act, but the 


amount required to have any very appreciable influ- 
ence on a great institution of that kind is so large 
that comparatively few individuals can compass it. 
On the other hand, a guarantee of a few thousand dol- 
lars will often start a school, if a competent teacher 
can be found, whose usefulness can then be extended 
indefinitely. A fine building is not required. A shel- 
ter only is needed, and, as some one has said, the best 
kind of schools might be conducted in tents, and prob- 
ably were in early times. 

It was formerly a very general superstition, and it 
is yet quite common to suppose, that an efficient pub- 
lic hospital could only be conducted in an extensive 


building, and for this reason the charitable 
impulses of mankind have led to the erec- 
tion of large and_ costly buildings the 
world over. Our war elicited the fact, though, 


that so far as serving the purposes for which a hospital 
is intended, that is, curing and taking care of the sick, 
the cheap wooden buildings erected in haste were bet- 
ter than any other form of building. Although the 
reasons are not the same, nor even analogous, there is 
still the same relation between the effectiveness and 
usefulness of teaching and the shelter under which it 
is done that there is between the treatment of the sick 
and the building in which they are housed. 

Something might be said, too, about a system of giv- 
ing instruction to the employés of railroads after they 
became such, but we are not now able to discuss that 
subject. It is obvious, though, that instruction in- 
tended for people who have been engaged for eight, 
ten or more hours in exhausting physical labor must 
have a very different character from that which is im- 
parted to boys whose whole time and persons are under 
the immediate control and direction of a teacher, 


GRAIN EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The competition of the different markets, as we 
have said, necessarily is confined chiefly to that part of 
the grain which is exported. Philadelphia cannot sup- 
ply the local demand of New York nor New York that 
of Philadelphia. If Philadelphia had been a great city 
in the early days when through shipments of grain 
were almost never made by rail, that is, if at that time 
the back country in Pennsylvania had not been able to 
supply its requirements, then doubtless the local sup- 
plies of Philadelphia might have come from New York. 
But with the rail rates of the past ten years, all the 
great cities and most of thesmall interior cities get their 
supplies directly. The struggle is for the grain which 
is exported ; and the indication of success in the com- 
petition for grain business is not so much in the greater 
or less receipts of a place as in the amount and in- 
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New York and its immediate vicinity and its coastwise 
trade apparently have required about 40,000,000 bush- 
els of grain yearly for many years past. Thisis a third 
more than the total receipts of any other port have 
been ; and this amount, apparently, is unaffected by 
competition. Boston often receives more grain 
than Montreal, and by an inspection of its receipts it 
might appear to be equally formidable as a competitor 
for the grain trade; but it is to a very slight extent a 
competitor. Most of the grain which it gets is for 
local consumption, and the amount of its exports is 
altogether inconsiderable—in 1877 only about 4 per 


any 


cent. of the total exports of the United States, and one- 
tenth of those of New York, and only three-eighths 
of those of Montreal, whose total receipts that 


year were a fifth less than Boston’s. To show more 
d'stinetly the course of eaports, as the key of the com- 
petitive grain business, we have compiled the follow- 
ing table and made the corresponding diagrams : 


Grain Exports from Atlantic Ports for Five Years. 
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it has just about held its own in the totals, and in pro- 
portions has decreased. Boston, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore increased constantly until last year, and Balti- 
more last year also. We may say, then, that the three 
last-named ports have gained at the expense, not of 
New York alone, but of New York and Montreal. Let 
us put the percentage of exports by both of the last- 
named places in comparison with those of the three 
other ports: 


New York and Other three 


Montreal. ports. 
EE rp er te 81.70 18.30 
Pc cpspassdcviccnsasdinagacabese 78.63 21.37 
DEUS hi skins Srcake cess cegiecren 73.15 26.85 
CL iin a bo eb oad vibil eA one 58.02 41.98 
ys Pe eee yer 63.65 36.35 


We put New York and Montreal together because | 


these two places, otherwise not closely related, are the 


ones which profit most by the water route from the | 
West; and we believe that the figures show that the | 


187 


its adoption on east-bound traffic would account for 
the great falling-off in Philadelphia grain exports in 
1877. 

The exceptionally early season of navigation that has 
just opened will work in favor of New York this year, 
and there is reason to believe that the low and irregu- 
lar east-bound rates of the past winter have also 
favored New York—that is, that reductions from reg- 
ular rates were, on the average, greater for New York 
than for the southern cities, or that the policy of mak- 
ing time contracts, and so, as it were, preémpt- 
ing the traffic, was made by New York routes earlier 
and to a greater extent than by the routes to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. Another thing which favors New 
York this year is the very large amount of wheat mar- 
keted, in which grain Philadelphia and Baltimore have 
This 


year, too, we shall begin to see what effect New Or- 


never as yet established any very large business. 


diversion from New York has been chiefly due to the | leans with its improved outlet can have on the export 


great reduction in rail rates. 
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Grain Exports from Five Atlantic Ports for Five Years. 


[The figures on the left of the small rectangles represent PERCENTAGES, those on the right 
QUANTITIES in millions of bushels. 


The total exports of these five ports, and the total of 
all except New York, for each of the five years were: 


Total Total except P.c.of 

of all. New York. latter. 

ERE ea to Ar 87,407,846 33,129, 77 37.9 
ok BOBO O EEL Cs ae 104,994,100 38,905,450 37.0 
ee eo eon 90,313,244 39,626, 843 44.0 
. Se 125,771,730 70,271,572 55.9 
1877.. . 124,582,116 62,163, 700 49.9 


nd amining ‘the last table first, we find the rapid 
growth of exports of the rivals of New York un- 
checked until last year, when a notable change took 
place, without, however, bringing New York's propor- 
tion back to an equality with that of any year before 
1876. 

The amounts and percentages of exports shown by 
the above figures are also shown by Diagrams 3 and 4. 
Diagram 3 is made in the same way and on the same 





scale as Diagram 1 (published last week), and if placed 
under it will contrast the exports for the past five years | 

with the receipts for those years. The order of the | 
ports in Diagram 3 is changed so as to bring New York | 

and Montreal, the termini of the water routes, together, 
and so illustrate more clearly the effect of reducing rail 
rates to an equality with water rates. 

In Diagram 4 particular attention is called to the | 
upper line, showing the exports of New York and 
Montreal (‘‘ two water ports ”) and the second below it, 
representing the exports of Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. While the exports of the latter increased 
steadily until last year, by far the greater part of their 
increase was in 1876, when the rail rates were so 
greatly reduced, and in 1877, when the total exports 
of the five ports were nearly the same as in 1876, the 
exports of these three ports fell off materially, while 
those of the other two increased. In fact, however, 
the falling-off last year was almost exclusively at Phil- 
adelphia, and the other two rail ports increased their 
exports slightly. It should be borne in mind that Dia- 
gram 4 is not on the same scale as Diagram 2, and that 
the only comparison that can be made between thesé 
is of the course of receipts and exports—not of the 
quantities. Diagrams 1 and 3, however, are on the 
same scale, and are instructive when placed together. 

Now looking to the exports of each port separately, 
we find that there has been no increase at Montreal: 





. 


premacy in the grain traffic at a time when it 
was the terminus of much the cheapest route from the 
interior and the only route by which any considerable 
quantity of Northwestern grain reached the seaboard. 
It necessarily lost that position as soon as the other 
ports could receive grain as cheaply as itself—that is, 


as soon as the rail rates became low enough to com- 


pete with lake and canal rates. No policy of low 
tolls by canal can be so favorable to the grain trade of 
New York as a policy of high tolls by railroad. -If, as 
formerly, rail rates were prohibitory for grain, New 
York or New York and Montreal (or perhaps we may 
now say New York, Montreal and New Orleans) would 
soon have substantially a monopoly of the Atlantic 
grain exports, as they had years ago. 


One anomaly appears in the table for 1877, and that 


is the enormous decrease in Philadelphia exports, | 
though that is scarcely more so than the sudden growth | 
Comparatively little has been | 


of its export business. 
said of the recent growth of grain business at Philadel- 


| phia, the common assumption apparently being that 


the diversion of grain from New York was nearly all 
due to the new lines and connections of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. But Philadelphia exports increased 358 per 
cent from 1873 to 1876, while Baltimore exports in- 
creased but 183 per cent. But from 1876 to 1877 Phila- 
delphia’s exports fell off 38 per cent, while Baltimore’s 
increased 314 per cent. 
to have been an exceptional year; with Baltimore it 
witnessed the great leap in a progress which continued 
afterward. 

The cause of this retrogression is not easy to find 
Philadelphia is so situated as to be affected by nearly 


everything that affects Baltimore; like it, it gets a/| 
larger proportion of the grain when raii rates are very | 


low, and loses when most of the grain goes by the 
water route. It may be that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, which is almost the sole carrier of 


grain to Philadelphia, declined to make time contracts | 


at the unprofitable rates’ of ‘1876, under which was 
carried most of the grain that was forwarded by rail in 
the first half of 1877. It followed this policy with re-| 


gard to shipments westward, at the cost of losing for | 


the time pretty much all its New York business, and | 


This is indicated not | trade. 


With Philadelphia 1876 seems | 


-| than too large, 


It will be at least a year later, 
before the enlarged Welland Canal can begin to exert 


we suppose, 
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Diagram 4. 
Course of Grain Exports from Five Atlantic Ports, 


(The figures at the intersections indicate millions of bushels. | 


the great stimulus on Montreal exports which seems 
reasonably expected from it. 


Rail Consumption in the United States. 





The rail consumption of this country in 1877 is indi- 
cated by the statistics of the production of rails for that 
year collected by Mr. James M. Swank, Secretary of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, and published 
in the last number of the Bulletin of that Association. 
Reckoning that 180,000 tons were required for the 
2,262 miles of new railroad (a very large part of it light 
road), there was left 588,000 tons (of 2,000 Ibs.) for re- 
newals. According to estimates made heretofore, 
there were about 7,640,000 tons of rails on the railroads 
of the United States at the beginning of 1877. Then the 
average renewals of that year were 7.7 per cent. We 
have calculated this percentage in the same w for 
several years past, with the following results: 


Percentage of 
rails renewed, 
14.4 


yay 





We do not pretend that these 
for though the aggregate re erhers of road in the United 
States is pretty accurately known, the mileage of track, 
which is a very different thing, is not, and had to be 
estimated roughly, as also the average weight of rails, 


percentages are exact, 


| which latter, however, is not so uncertain a matter. 
On the whole we are inclined to think that our estimates 
| of total tonnage of rails have been too small rather 
and that consequently the state- 
ments of percentages renewed yearly have been too 
large rather than too small. But what must be sub- 
stantially accurate is the variation of the percentages 
of renewals from year to year. Certainly a most as- 
| tonishing decrease hasbeen shown. The consumption 
of rails per average mile of road is shown to have 
been 15 per cent. less in 1877 than in 1876 even, and 46 
| per cent. less than in 1872. Last year’s consumption 
| indicates an average life of 13 years, and yet but a 
comparatively small proportion of the tracks in this 
country are of steel. The quantity of steel rails manu- 
factured and imported since they were first introduced 
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y stationary, whatever may be the amount of 


which were sufficient for 16,750 miles of track of 56) grain marketed. 


Ibs. rails. 
making the total just about enough for 21,000 miles of 
such track. To assume that there is so much steel 
track in the country, however, we must assume 
that none of the steel has worn out yet, which is not 


renewal has not yet been large. 


must have been that year about 6,000,000 tons of iron 
rails under wear during the year. Now if the total | 
consumption for renewals was on these tracks, it in- | 
dicates an average life of nearly eieven years, which is 
certainly long for iron rails under a considerable traffic. 

But these iron rails, for the most part, were on the 
roads and parts of roads where traffic was lightest. 
The steel has been put where it will do the most good, 
and that is where a heavy traffic makes frequent re- 


secret of the great decrease of the percentage of re- 
newals since the introduction of steel. The first. use 
of this durable material was at stations, in yards, etc., 
where the wear of iron sometimes made renewals ne- 
cessary every few months. These places must now be 
pretty well filled with steel on most of the roads. 

The process of renewal with steel, however, is proba- 
bly going on as fast as ever, for the difference between 
the price of steel and that of good iron is now so small 
that most roads with a moderate traffic even make 
their renewals with steel, and use little iron except 
their old rails re-rolled. Thus the production of steel 
has increased constantly, even when the total produc- 
tion has decreased. Of the total rail production in 1877 
5614 per cent. was steel, against 47 per cent. in 1876, 39 
in 1875 and 1914 in 1874. If it were not for the diffi- 
culty of disposing of the old iron rails, probably the 
proportion of steel would be still greater. 

At the rate of last year’s production, there will be 
steel enough for about 4,400 miles of track made every 
year. Taking the whole of this for renewals of the 
old iron tracks and none for new roads or the renewal 
of steel tracks, it will require about 14 years to change 
them all to steel. There would thus appear to be a 
good deal of work ahead for the steel works without 
counting on new construction, or the wearing out of 
the old steel. 

Some of the roads with heaviest traffic changed 
from iron to steel within a short period; some 
of these, which have had few rails to renew for 
years, are likely soon to have extensive 
renewals to make, as the rails laid within a few 
years are likely to fail within a limited though 
longer period. The very large savings in renewals that 
are shown for a few years while steel rails are new are 
really made partly atthe expense of capital; that is, 
the yearly renewals then are not equal to the average 
renewals. When, however, the steel has been intro- 
duced gradually, covering a period equal to the aver- 
age life of a steel rail, no sudden increase in the num- 
ber of renewals necessary need be expected. The 
yearly renewals will not be far from the average re- 
newals. 


some 


The Winter Grain Business of Atlantic Ports. 


The grain receipts of the Atlantic seaboard cities during 
the winter months, while navigation was closed, Dec. 1 to 
March 80, have been for two years, in bushels: 








1877-78. 1876-7 
ushels. P. c. < total. ‘ Bushels. P. c. of total 

New York...... 24.593, 274 9,969,671 31.0 
OCR. 5 scenes 4,330,271 75 4,160,678 13.0 
Portland. 1,209,860 2.1 579,809 1.8 
Montreal 58,849 O01 93,965 0.3 
em Space 10,599,880 18.2 5,696,050 17.8 
ultimore...... 12,068,600 20.7 9,595,894 29.9 
New Orleans... 5,361, 983 9.2 1,995,862 6.2 
Tee. cts 58,222,717 100. 0 32,091,929 100.0 


This shows, together with an enormous increase in the to- 
tal receipts, that New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans and 
Portland have improved their positions compared with those 
they held last year, at the expense of Baltimore, Boston and 
Montreal. The total increase for the four months has been 
about 26,100,000 ‘bushels, and of that increase New York 
has got 14,600,000, Philadelphia 4,900,000, New Orleans 
8,400,000, and Baltimore 2,500,000 bushels. 

Putting the receipts of the chief rivals of 
gether, we have the following comparison: 

—1877-78.—, 


New York to- 


ee 








Bushels. P.c. Bushels. P. c. 

OR, Se 24,593,274 42.2 9,969,671 31.0 
Philadelphia and Baltimore.. 22,668,480 38.9 15,291,944 47.7 
en PRR i Led a! 47,261,754 81.1 25,261,615 78.7 


We see by the totals that New York’s gain in proportions | 


has not been wholly taken from Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
for the three ports together have had a larger proportion of 
the total business than last year, which may surprise those 
who have laid a great deal of stress on the increase at New 
Orleans. But these three ports have more than made up 


This year 435,000 tons are added to this, | 


The New York Central, in winter, is the chief carrier of 
grain to New York, but it would be an error to assume that 
its grain traffic has been in the same proportion to that of the 
roads to Philadelphia and Baltimore as are the New York 
receipts to the Philadelphia and Baltimore receipts. The 


i | New York Central is also the chief carrier to Boston, and if 
true, though doubtless the amount that has required | we wish to compare carriers we will do better to set the con- 





| on fixed terms of a debt which is constantly accumulating ; 
| and it must also be remembered that the yearly payments 


| yearly fixed charges ; 


from Boston what they have lost to New Orleans, and this is | 


not due to any considerable change in the current of business 


tae | portance of a port in the grain trade, 
newals of iron rails necessary. This is, doubtless, the | 


But assuming that all | bined New York and Boston receipts against the combined 
the steel was in use at the beginning of 1877, there | 


Baltimore and Philadelphia receipts, which are: 





-1877-78.--— —-1876-77.-—— 

Bushels. P.c. Bushels. P.c. 

New York and Boston 28,923,545 49.7 14130,349 44.0 
| Philadelphia and Baltimore 22,668,480 38.9 15,291,944 47.7 
Total... 51,592,025 88.6 29,422,293 91.7 
Taking the four ports together, therefore, the aggregate 
proportion received by them is decreased 3.1 per cent., | 


which is about the measure of the increase at New Orleans. 

Comparisons of quantities are particularly deceptive this 
year when used to denote the increasing or decreasing im- | 
because of the enor- | 
mous difference between the total receipts this year and last. 
For instance, Baltimore’s business seems to be making very | 
satisfactory progress when we say that this year it has 
been 26 per cent. greater than last year, when it was greater 
than ever before; take into 
account the fact that the total receipts for the same time 
have been 81 per cent. greater than last year, and that at 
every other important grain market the increase has been 
much larger than at Baltimore. 


it seems less so when we 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

New York & Manhattan Beach.—Extended from East 
New York, N. Y., northwest to Greenpoint, 6 miles, com- 
pleting the road. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

Utah Northern.—Extended from Franklin, Idaho, north- 
ward 10 miles. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

This is a total of 16 miles of new railroad, making 2411< 
miles completed in the United States in 1878, against 190 
reported for the corresponding period in 1877. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL ELEVATOR, which was opened 
for business little more than a year ago, has proved so suc- 
cessful that the company has been compelled to make pro- 
vision for a second one, for which the contracts have, 
understand, already been let, and proceedings taken to 
condemn the necessary land. The new elevator will be just 
above the old one, on the North River, close to Sixty-first 
street, where vessels can go to receive their cargoes without 


we 


lightering. It will have capacity for 800,000 bushels of 
grain. New York is the last important grain market to 


have recourse to this last ‘‘modern improvement” in grain 
handling, or rather to the method of conducting grain 
traffic which gives the elevator its full effect as an 
economical instrument, and it was some_ time 
after the New York Central Elevator was begun, before the 
Produce Exchange agreed to the necessary regulations. For 
in this, the codperation of the merchants is absolutely ne- 
cessary. If the merchant insists on having the identical 
car-load of grain that was shipped to him, each consignment 
must be stored separately. If the grain is graded officially 
by the agents of the merchants, then it is only necessary to 
provide separate storage for the several grades, each consig- 
nee’s demand being satisfied by delivering to him grain of 
the quantity and grade which his receipt calls for. This 
method had long been in vogue at the great Western 
markets, and for a shorter time at some of the Eastern 
ones, before New York provided for it; and it is safe 
to say that the old method of delivering the identical con- 
signments would not be tolerated at any of these places by 
the grain merchants any more than the carriers. And the 
success of the New York Central elevator indicates that it 
found favor in New York as soon as there was any expe- 
rience with it. It is difficult, however, to change the customs 
of a place, and still, we understand, vessels generally refuse 
to go to theelevator to receive their cargoes, making it neces- 
sary to send their cargoes to them by lighters. The com- 
petition of other ports, however, is gradually forcing New 
York to adopt economical methods of conducting business, 
in spite of the conservatism of its merchants and the oppo- 
sition of those who live by the practice of the old and waste- 
ful practices. 


THE PaciFIC RAILROAD SINKING FUND BILL which passed 
the Senate by a vote of two to one last Tuesday is the one 
known as the Thurman bill, reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and much less favorable to the companies than the 
Matthews or Railroad Committee bill, and it was therefore 
opposed by the railroad companies. Now that it is passed 
and is thought likely to pass the House also with little delay, 
it is said that it is not, after all, considered very burdensome 
by the companies. We made some examination of this bill 
in our issue of March 8 (page 126), and concluded that the 
payments required would be equivalent to something like 21¢ 
per cent. on the capital stock of both companies, 
which has recently earned 8 per cent. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this is not a tax, but simply a payment 


|during which lake navigation 





required by this law are not even wholly additions to the | 
for under the old law certain pay- | 
ments were required, and though they had not been made as 

yet, there being a controversy as to the amount, the com- 
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The chief changes in the bill while it was before the Senate 
were an amendment permitting the investment of the sink- 
ing fund in the companies’ own first mortgage bonds, as well 
as in Government bonds—which, in first considering the bill, 
we suggested as an eminently proper investment for such a 
fund—and another making these bonds when purchased for 
the sinking fund unnegotiable by stamping them. 

If the earnings of these companies keep up or are in- 
creased, they will doubtless be able to meet the provisions 
of this law and still pay considerable dividends to their 
shareholders. If, however, the business of the Pacific rail- 
roads should, within a few years, become subject to such 
competition as prevails generally east of the Missouri River, 
they might find these payments burdensome. 


THe WINTER GRAIN MOVEMENT for the seventeen weeks 


| from Dec. 1 to March 30, being this year the whole period 


was closed, has been, in 
bushels, for five years, as follows: 

The receipts of the eight leading Northwestern markets 
have been: 

1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75. 1873-74. 

45,559,385 34,167,987 38,997,234 27,210,342 42,871,691 

This winter’s receipts at these markets have been 331¢ per 
cent. greater than last winter’s, and 6% per cent. greater 
than those of the Winter of 1873-74, which heretofore have 
been the largest on record. 

The sage: of these same markets have been: 


1877 1876-77 1875-76. 1873-74. 
30,837, a0 16, 996. ‘824 20,656,513 19,564,036 


These shipments this winter are about 50 per cent. greater 
than ever before. 

The receipts at the seven Atlantic ports for the same four 
months have been: 

1877-78. 1876-77 1875-76. 1874-75. 1873-74. 
58,222.317 31,862 ‘4: 59 30,740,861 16,360,919 31,553,180 

The receipts of this season are thus 83 per cent. greater 
than last year, or than ever before, for the corresponding 
period. 

Lake navigation opened April 1 this year, or rather, grain 
began to be shipped that day; and the amount of North- 
western shipment is usually greatly increased thereby, which 
cannot be done this year without an increase of their re- 
ceipts, as they have no large stocks in store. But the canal 
does not open until April 15, and it will be near the end of 
this month before there can be any considerable receipts at 
the seaboard by canal. 





THE WEsTERN APPORTIONMENT seems to be working well 
so far, though there has been as yet noactual transfers of 
freight under it. The methods of doing this are now being 
discussed by the several companies and Commissioner Guil- 


ford, who is receiving reports of traffic and other 
indications that the railroads are endeavoring to 
carry out fully the agreement which they have 
made, and they are generally codperating with 


him in a satisfactory manner. The rate on provisions has 
been reduced by putting provisions in the fourth class, mak- 
ing the change from 30 to 25 cents from Chicago to New 
York, which reduction was probably thought advisable to 
keep the propellers from getting too large a share of the busi- 
ness. The rates, so far as we hear, are maintained, and indeed 
they are so low that there is not much room for cutting; and 
as the water route, the great competitor of the railroads, is 
now fully open, the roads will need to coéperate rather than 
compete with each other if they would make a profit on the 
business that falls to their share. 





THE NEw TARIFF Brit, w hich, we suppose, is not very 
likely to pass, reduces the duty on steel rails to %{ cent per 
pound, or $16.80 per ton, This, however, will be a prohib- 
itory rate as prices now stand in the different countries. 
About $30 is as low as English or Belgian rails could be 
bought now, and with the duty rails could not be landed in 
any port forless than about $47, plus the transportation 
charge, which would be but a trifle. As no contracts have 
been made at Eastern mills for some time past at more than 
$43, there would probably be no steel rails imported under 
this tariff. The present duty is $25.20 per ton, and scarcely 
any rails have been imported under it for several years. 
This country is now fully stocked with Bessemer works, and 
there is no trouble in getting all the steel rails that are 
wanted, though the works are now generally busy with 
orders ahead. 


LAKE RATES continue about as they opened, 3 cents per 
bushel for wheat and 214 for corn from Chicago to Buffalo 
having been reported for nearly every contract except the 
very first made. Now, quotations are given in Chicago for 
shipments through to New York by lake and canal, the rates 
being 9!¢ cents for wheat and 9 centsforcorn. After taking 
the elevator charge at Buffalo and the lake rate from this, 
there is left less than 6 cents a bushel for the canal boats. 
Lake and rail rates, that is, propeller to Buffalo or Erie and 
rail thence to New York,are quoted at 1214 cents on wheat and 
114¢ oncorn, against 15 cents and 14 cents all the way 
by rail. It will beinteresting to note the distribution of the 
shipments with these differences in rates. 


THe St. LAWRENCE this year, like the lakes, has opened 
unusually early, the first vessel having passed Montreal 
March 28. This route to the sea is thus open earlier than 
that by the Erie Canal, which will not be open till the 15th, 


| This will give Montreal an unusually long season for grain 


receipts, for which it depends, apparently, almost exclusively 
| upon the river, as when that is closed its receipts almost 
cease. For instance, in the year 1876, when its total receipts 


so much as tothe fact that Boston receives chiefly for con. | panies never pretended that they would not have to pay | were 19,000,000 bushels, it was credited with but 8,200 
sumption and not for export, and that its consumption is | something. 


bushels for 23 weeks that navigation was closed, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We have received from Mr. James Mullen, photographer, 
of Lexington, Ky., some excellent photographs of the Ohio 
River Bridge, built over the Ohio at Cincinnati for the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway, as it appeared while in progress 
and after completion, They are 10!¢x16 in. View No. 1 
represents the temporary work for erecting the channel span 
of 519 feet, the longest span of truss bridge ever built. No. 
2 represents the temporary work for the channel span and 
part of the completed draw span. No. 3 shows the tem- 
porary work in the channel span with the iron work in posi- 
tion before removing the false-work. No. 4 shows the entire 
length of bridge with the false-work and iron in position in 
the channel span. No. 5 shows the finished bridge taken 
from the Kentucky side of the river. No. 6 shows a sitnilar 
view, but taken from a different point. The photographs 
are extremely interesting, and give a good idea of the mag- 
nitude of this structure. 








®Oeneral Qailroad Wews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 


Meetings will be held as follows: 

Delaware & Hudson Canal, annual meeting, at the office in 
New York, May 14, atnoon. Transfer books will close 
April 16. 

sake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual meeting, at the 
office in Cleveland, O., May 1. Transfer books closed March 
80. 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, 3 per cent. 
Michigan Central, 2 per cent., payable une 1, 


Baltimore & Ohio, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable May 
15, in stock. 

Railroad Conventions, 

The Southern Time Convention will be held in Richmond, 
Va., Wednesday, April 17. 

The Car Accountants’ Association will hold its third 
annual meeting at the Fifth Aveitue Hotel, New York, begin- 
ning Friday, April 26. Members aré notified that the meet- 
ing will be called to order at ten o'clock, sharp. 

The eleventh annual convention of the Master Mechanics’ 
Association will be held in Richmond, Va., beginning Tues- 
day, May 14. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in New York, beginning Tuesday, 
May 21. 

The twelfth annual meeting 
Association, will be held at } 
Wednesday, June 12, 


of the Master Car-Builders’ 
iagara Falls, N. Y., beginning 


General Passenger & Ticket Agents’ Association. 

A called meeting was held in Cincinnati, April 4. The 
first subject considered was emigrant rates to Kansas and 
other land-grant territory. It was resolved to sell round-trip 
land-buyers’ tickets at 5 cents a mile one way, or 214 cents a 
mile for the actual distance traveled. Colony tickets, one 
way only, were fixed at 2!¢ cents per mile, to be computed 
on the most direct route to point of d destination. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Allegheny Valley.—At the annual meeting in Pittsburgh, 
April 9, the following directors were chosen: John Scott. B’ 
F. Jones, Wm. P. Shinn, Henry M. Phillips, D. A. Stewart, 
Pittsburgh; Thomas A. Scott, George B. Roberts, A. J. Cas- 
satt, J. N. DuBarry, Philadelphia. Mr. DuBarry is the 
only new director, succeeding Mr. 8. M. Felton. 

Cairo & St. Louis,—Mr. George Dennis is appointed Mas- 
ter Mechanic, in place of J. H. Smith, coligned. 

Central Vermont.—The following circular is dated April 3: 

‘“Mr. Edward A. Chittenden, having been appointed 
Superintendent of Local Freight, witb his principal office at 
St. Albans, will enter upon the duties of his position at once. 
From and after this date all business connected with the 
Local Freight Department will be conducted by him, and all 
communications will be addressed to him. 

‘“Mr. Silas W. Cummings, having been appointed General 
Passenger Agent, with his principal office at St. Albans, will 
enter upon his duties at once. business connected with 
the Passenger Department will be conducted by him, and all 
communications will be sent to him. 

‘The office of the Through Freight De ent has been 
removed to No. 322 Washington street, nm, and all com- 
munications connected with that department will be ad- 
dressed to L. Millis, Manager, Boston.” 


Chicago & Alton.—At the annual meeting in Chicago, 
April 1, the three directors whose terms then expired were 
reélected, as follows: George Straut, Peoria, Ill.; John F. 
Slater, Norwich, Conn.; John A. Stewart, New York. The 
board reélected T. B. Blackstone President; W. M. Larra- 
bee, Secretary and Treasurer; C, Beckwith, General Solici- 
tor. 

The annual meetings of the company’s leased lines were 
held the same day and the following officers and directors 
chosen: Alton d& St. Louis.—Directors, T. B. Blackstone, 
John J. Mitchell, John Crerar. Joliet & Chicago.—Directors, 
John Crerar, John F. Slater, John B. Drake, J.McGregor 
Adams, T. B. Blackstone; President, John Crerar; Secreta- 
ry, W. M. Larrabee. Mississippi River Bridge.—Directors, 
John A. Mitchell, George Straut, T, B. Blackstone, John B. 
Drake, John Crerar; President, John Crerar; Secretary, C. 
H. Foster. St. Louis, Jacksonville & Chicago.—Directors, 
George Straut, T. B. Blackstone, John Crerar, C. D. Hodges, 
L. E. Worcester, N. W. Greene, Josiah Sawyer; President, 
George Straut; Secretary, Robert H. Nolton; Treasurer, T. 
B. Blackstone. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The new_board has re- 
élected the old officers as follows: President, Robert Harris; 
Vice-President and General Manager, C. E. Perkins; Treas- 
urer, Amos T. Hall; Assistant Treasurer, J. N. Dennison; 
Auditor, George Tyson. 

Cincinnati, Richmond & Fort Wayne.—At the annual 
meeting in Fort Wayne, Ind., April 4, the old_board was re- 
élected, as follows: Andrew F. tt, Charles F.Coffin, Wm. 
Parry, Elwood Patterson, J. H. Moorman, Richmond, Ind. ; 
Asahel Stone, Winchester, Ind.; A. McKew, Ridgeville, 
Ind.; David Studebaker, Decatur, Ind. ; aa! a 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; F. H. Short, Cincinnati; J. N. MeCul- 
lough, Pittsburgh. The board reélected Wm. Parry, Presi- 
dent: A. F. Scott, Vice-Presideut; C. C. Binkley, Secre' 
and Treasurer. The road is leased to the Grand Rapids 
Indiana. 

Grayville & Mattoon.—At the annual meeting in Olney, 
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| Il., March 20, the followi directors were chosen: J. 
| Bloomfield, C. N. Fay, J. D. Herkimer, John N. Jewett, A. 
Lang, Dr. Lowe, Wm. Newall, Fuller Nigh, F, Ullman. The 
beard elected officers as follows: President, C. N. Fay, 
Chicago; Secretary, John Wolff, Olney, Ill.; Attorney, R. 
P. Hanna, Fairfield, Il. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Mr. Charles N. Lee has been ap- 
— General Western Agent, with office in Kansas City, 
o. He was at one time General Superintendent of the 


stockholder and director in the Union Mills Corporation of 
Fall River, Mass., which has just lost $500,000 by the defal- 
cation of its Treasurer, 8S. Angier Chace. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 














7 nein ten 1877. 1876, Inc. or Dec. Pic 
ear ending "Cc. Lt 
Mlinois Central.—Mr. H. R. McCullough has been appointed |, pogheny Valley 2 499 080 2 584.777 » B07 . 
| Traveling Auditor, in place of W. S. Solieated, Eetaed. —. oe: 2 OSirios 1384 bas a ied zs 
| International & Great Northern.—The following circular ‘ ; is Sake Be ennans Bs man =e 
| is dated April 1, and signed by R. 8. Hayes, Receiver: puhcominen ae nee yo nee 4 aneees Le 
‘‘ By an order of the Circuit Court of the United Statesfor — p. &, re oll sendrang 54.06 49.71 L. 738 -y 
| the Western District of Texas, dated March 25, 1878, the | Columbus & Toledo.. 330,882 Tseng i ‘ 
| undersigned has been appointed Receiver, and has qualified | Expenses ink 2 = Gasenes 
| and taken possession of all the railroad and other property J ; — 
te the International & Great Northern Railroad Company. Net earnings 119,602 
“The following officers will act for the Receiver in the wy a mile.. anor 
operation and management of the railroad property in his ace eae tegg ech 2 ae 
|charge: H. M. Hoxie, General Superintendent; D.S. H. Year ending Jan. 31: 
Smith, Treasurer for Receiver; Geo. J. Pollock, Accountant; aes 1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. Pc. 
Ira H. Evans, Land Commissioner; Baker & Botts, Attor- be & Texas $730,010 $672,441 I. $57,569 8.6 
neys. | [xpenses... . .... 339,354 308,163 I 31,191 10.1 
** All heads of departments, agents and employés hitherto | Net earnings $300,656 $364,278 I, $26,378 72 
employed by the company will continue in the discharge of | Earnings per mile 5,177 4,769 1. 408 BA 
their duties under the Receiver until otherwise directed.” | P. c. of expenses... 46.49 45.82 1. 0.67 15 
Iowa Railroaa Commission.—The new board of Railroad | Three Months ending March 31: 
Commissioners of Lowa has chosen Mr. John 8. Cameron, of | 1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢ 
Burlington, Secretary. Mr. Cameron is a civil engineer and | Atchison, Topeka & ee : . 
was employed in the construction of the Burlington & Mis- | , Santa Fe .......... $662,500 $460,544 I. $202,156 43.0 
souri River road; he was afterward Chief Engineer of the +" or ll Rapids 437.749 215.252 I. 222.497 108 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota, and has lately been | (yj ‘@ Alton ae 958737 1.022109 D “63.872 Oe 
Chief Engineer and Superintendent of the Burlington & | (ni. Milwaukee & . cvs : acti : 
Northwestern. | St. Paul.. --.+ 2,037,000 1,248,005 I. 788,995 63.2 
4 : : : : s - o« > ~ “ 4 
Leroy Narrow Gauge.--Mr. Benjamin Gifford is Presi- | a ho ha Pianos bar te t aiaone one 
dent. Office at Leroy, IL Ill. Cen., Ill. lines... 281 1,080,391 TL 119890 110 
Long Island.—~At the annual meeting in Hunter's Point, Spring. Div... 42,856 és poses pies 
N. Y., April 9, the following directors were chosen: E. B. | lowa lines. ... 383,041 = 307,400 1. 75,551 24.6 
Hinsdale, Morris Franklin, E. E. Sprague, Flushing, N. Y.; e., Bnem. & West. po 4 digs d 1. 56,010 20.3 
Thomas R. Sharp. E. P. Fabbri, J. Hood Wright, Henry 0. | Kansas Pacific... ai,7e3 | Sev.0e8 L SOC 8S 
‘ . , = p . |} gan Central.. 1,632,445 1,510,737 I. 121,708 8.1 
Havemeyer, Francis B. Wallace, Cornelius H. Delamater, | yissouri, Kansas & 
Wm. Kevan, Chester Griswold, Wm. Richardson, New| Texas. ; 634,693 719,846 D. 85,153 118 
York; S. M. Felton, Thurlow, Pa. The new directors are | Missouri Pacific..... 938,127 861.372 I. 76,755 8&9 
Messrs. Fabbri, Wright, Delamater, Griswold, Richardson hes +t. 1s 7 Sou'n. 1,081,200 1,080,388 1. 812 01 
and Felton, who replace Herman Funcke, E. B. Sutton, D. | 5t. Louis, Kan. City adie ia ons aan "ees 
N. Ropes, A. Poppenhusen, A. L. Poppenhusen and H. C. | —.. “oe 799,158 71,463 I. 47,695 6.3 
Poppenhusen. | Francisco.. ... 8 279,303 318,934 D. 39,631 124 
Massachusetts Central.—At a recent meeting the fol-| Toledo, Peoria & : e x 
ing new directors were chosen to fill vacancies made by | | Warsaw............ 334,189 243,369 I. 90,820 37.33 
resignations: Luke Lyman, Northampton, Mass.; W. A. | Wabash pita ate onde + 1,065,068 959,244 IL 106,730 111 
Dickinson, Amherst, Mass.;'T. C. Durant, Willard Court-| 7wo months ending Feb. 28: 
right, Gen. Silas Seymour, New York. It is understood | At., Miss. & Ohio..... $260,472 $247,976 I. $12,496 5.0 
that Gen. Seymour is to be President. | Gal., Har. &San An- are 
my As —— SWORDS bp b0rs cavaess 2 176.238 155,351 1, 20,887 15.4 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Mr. T. W Coombs, agent at | st. Joseph & West'n 83,544 59,008 I, 23.546 39.2 
Holden, Mo., has been appointed also superintendent of the | yyontn of February: 
Osage Division, in place of Mr. C. M. Sheafe, transferred to | ,- Miss. & Ohi  g117,985 $137,990 D. $20,055 ™ 
the Sedalia & Fort Scott Division. Mr. G.'M. Effinger has | At, Miss. & Ohio. <-. $117,035 — $1:37, _—_ = 
been appointed Roadmaster of the Choctaw Division. 0+ 3 ae nde aimee 82,185 71.63%4 1. 10,551 14.7 
m. ae in St. Louis have been removed to No. 106 st. Joseph & West'n. 37,742 31,718 I. 6,024 19.0 
North Fourth street. Month of March: 
Moline d& Southeastern.—The officers of this new com-| Atchison, Topeka 
ies are: Richard Mansill, President and Treasurer; Ben-| & Santa Fe........ $306,000 $189,130 I. $116,870 61.8 
— — Vice-President and Secretary. Offices ati | oh. & Ohio, Main taedaee aden 6 hae 
oline, Il. Stem ... évae cin aes A387, ,092, . 42 
gy ia & Atlantic City.—At the annual meeting in | ot 3 eee 125,141 73,194 I. 51.947 710 
Camden, N. J., last week the following directors were | Chicago & Alton.... 357,477 345,454 I. 12.023 3.5 
chosen: L. C. Albertson, W. D. Bell, J. G. Campbell, C. R. | Ch., Mil. & St. Paul.. 663,000 468.570 I. 194,430 41.5 
Colwell, J. J. Gardner, Thomas C. Garrett, 8. H. Grey, Jas. | Ill. Cen., Ii. lines... . 363,124 I. 36,9903 10.2 
M. Hall, Wm. Massey, M. R. Morse, Samuel. Richards, J. E. | pia 5 Div... Ga3078 Lo lasso * 14: 
Shaw, Joseph Lapsley Wilson. | Ind., Bloom, & West boats L2G BUR 
Stillwater & St. Paul.—At the annual meeting in Still- | Kansas Pacific 230,284 I 44,9908 19.5 
water, Minn., March 27, the following directors were | Michigan Central... 534,213 1 44,219 8.3 
chosen: David Bronson, 8. M. Felton, John P. Illsley, John | Missouri, Kansas & 
MeKusick. W. G. Moorhead, H.R. Murdock, James Smith, | yissouri Pacific, <.. Sue'7rz—Aaoa30 TF aNoAD 9 
r. e road is leased to the St. Pauw uth. | St. L., 1. Mt. & So... 349.900 350,778 D. “RIB 0.2 
St. Louis, Kan. City 
& Northern....... 299,825 279.118 L 20,707 74 
PERSONAL. St. Louis & San Fr. 20,616 110,733 D. 11,117 10.0 
—The estate left by the late Mark Hopkins is very large. | Tol. Peoria& War. = 108,845 84,220 1. 24,625 20.2 
Sin teem Woematene Booning Fost eape: By ce Dost | Wabash............ 367,755 326,080 I. 41,008 12.6 
petent to judge, the estate of the late Mark Hopkins is valued | _ eek ending March 29: Sal 
at $15, 000. No will has yet been discovered, and if it Gt. West., of Can.... $85,596 76,002 I. $9,504 12.6 
should prove that he died intestate the property will be| Week ending March 30: 
divided between the widow and the adopted son, in the event | Grand Trunk....... $164,531 $163,437 I. $1,004 0.7 
of it being found that all the legal forms of adoption have . 
: , . Railroad Traffic, 
been compiled with. The adopted son is known : : $ . 
as Tim opkins, now a young man of about Shipments of through freight eastward over the Central 
22 years, whose life since ‘boyhood has thus far | Pacific in February were: San Francisco, 1,645 tons; in- 
been chiefly devoted to studies in school and terior points, 114 tons; total, 1,759 tons; total, 1877, 1,883 
college. His parents started across the plains about the year | 008; decrease, 124 tons, or 6.6 per cent. The principal items 
1862, the family consisting of the father and mother and this year were 516 tons teas, 416 tons wool, 634 tons silk. 
three or four children. The father died on the way, and | East-Bound Freight Rates. 


i reac’ : : P 
<a the Gumen smitten. tr Hopkins | heard of ther | ,4 Chicago dispatch of April 8 says that the Southwestern 
pitiatile plight and at once relieved their wants, capping his | yy; te —s ja paar, J heav — in rates from 

nevolence by the adoption of the boy. Mr. Hopkins leaves | Missouri River points to Chicago. Live stock was cut down 
three brothers and two sisters, all of ~ Sl with families | from mah a. A oy per car-load, and grain from 25 to 1214 
=o et a . ween : | cents per 100 Ibs. 
+ nw he went East, and married his wife in New York | The same dispatch says that pork and beef products, bran 
; ~ ‘. * | and fertilizers were on April 8 reduced from 30 to 25 cents 
agi te ree einen acca ate > Os Bom Calas te ow Yet 
turing and other enterprises, and was one of the first pro- | : Gn ain Movement. ‘ 
jectors and builders of the Boston, Concord & Montreal! Receipts and shipments for the week ending March 30 
seed. | were, in bushels: 





a . P , P | 1878. 1877. Increase. P. c. 
_ —Mr. John W. Ames, a civil engineer, died at hisresidence | Northwestern receipts... 4,330,889 1,844,306 2,495,583 135.3 
in San Rafael, Cal., April 6, aged 44 years. He was em- | “ shipments... 2,528,017 1,182,741 1,345,276 113.7 
ployed on several Western roads, served as an officer in the | Atlantic receipts.......... 4,149,897 1,423,453 2,726,444 191.5 





regular army during the war, and at its close took a position 


, M Py at . | The Northwestern receipts are the largest since navigation 
on the Burlington & Missouri River road, which he held un- : e ae 


. L : . rt r I | closed, and the Northwestern shipments have been exceeded 
til the consolidation with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, | but once since November, and that is true also of the re- 
when he went to California. | ceipts at Atlantic ports. Of the latter, 46.6 per cent. ar- 
—Mr. John H. Bacon, Jr., who died in Winchester, Mass., | rived at New York, 21.3 at Baltimore, 18.7 at_ Philadelphia, 
April 8, was at one time Assistant Treasurer of the Maine | 8.2 at Boston, 3.8 at New Orleans, and 1.4 at Portland. 
Central, afterward Treasurer of the Narragansett Steam-| For the three months from Jan. 1 to March 30 receipts 
ship Company, and for a time Secretary of the Pacific Mail | and shipments have been, flour in barrels and grain in 








Steamship Company. | bushels: 

—Mr. J. G. Eastland, President of the North Pacific Coast | Flour: 1878. 1877. Increase. P. c. 
Railroad Company, was dangerously injured April 9, the Northwestern receipts. 1,425,429 995,064 430,365 43.3 
car in which he was riding over the road having been thrown 4 shipments. 1,426,230 893,595 532.635 59.9 
from the track and down a bank. Atlantic receipts. ...... 2,078,435 1,605,788 472,647 20.4 

—Mr. John 8. Trites, Roadmaster of the Central Division, | et: = sara i ae a 
Intercolonial Railway, was recently presented by the em- tere tana me —— eee 4 

; j hi . ee ed, ’ 1A , Oe whe. 
paw pA department with a gold watch and chain, which | 4 tiantic receipts....... 16.247,129- 11436'839 14/810.290 1,030.8 
Corn: 

—Mr. J. A. Hanglin, for several years Master Me- . : , at - . wu - 
chante of the Texas © Pacific Hailroad, died suddenly of Noreen. resins 1hggtsts ee ete ok 
heart see at his residence in - ng oy —e 31. Atlantic receipts. .. ...23,583,049 17,597,530 5,985,514 34.0 

ms = wee highly esteemed, not only officers |. Grain of all kinds: 
er ea. of the road, but by the whole community | Northwestern receipts.35,986,769 23,008,774 12,377,005 3.4 

‘ ‘ re pments 21,056, 2,257,960 8,798,638 71.8 
—Mr. Wm. Mason, the veteran locomotive builder, is a/| Atlantic receipts....... 45,708,918 23,298,780 22,410,138 96.2 
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The business on the whole has been much larger than ever 


before. 
San Francisco wheat exports for March and the nine 
months of the California crop year were: 





1877-78. 1876-77. Decrease. I 
March, bushels........ 641,627 920,320 278,693 ¢ 
Nine months, bushels. 5,368, 185 16,899,320 11,531,135 6 


But little wheat remains to be shipped from last year 
c rop. 
Coal Movement. 
Coal tonnages for the three months endin 























reported as follows, the tonnage in each case being only that 
originating on the line to which it is credited: 

Anthracite: 1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P.e 
Philadelphia & Reading. 521,507 948,850 D. 427,343 = 45. 0 
Northern Central. from 

Shamokin Div., and 

Summit Br. R. R. ok 98,474 85,483. 12,991 15.2 
Danville, Hazleton & 

Wilkesbarre .......... 5,834 a 29.3 
Central of N.J.. Le’h Div. 393,547 dD. 29.1 
Lehigh V alley 610, 494 763 296 Dz. 20.0 
Penn. & New York. 11,279 D. 51.6 
Del., Lacka. & Weste rn. 459.! 540 D. 4.8 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co, 463,196 I. 18.1 
Pennsylvania Coal Co... 209,058 D. 45.0 
State Line & Sullivan... 3.028 TL. 5,069 167.4 

Total anthracite. ..°2,7 rT 3,503,! 360 D. 760,429 21.7 

Semi-bituminous: 

Cumberland, all lines... 182,242 I. 27 698 17.9 
Huntingdon & Br’d Top. — 32,933 a ; 8.3 
East Broad Top ........ 18,286 D. 41.3 
Tyrone & Clearfield..... 286,523 3 D. 14.7 
Bellefonte & Show Shoe 8,153 12, 841 dD. 36.8 

Total semi-bitum’s 8,117 570,389 D. 7.4 

Bituminous: 

Barclay... 77,843 93,140 D. 15,297 16. 
Allegh’y Region Pa.R.R. 45,061 50,082 D. 4,971 9.9 
Penn and Westmore- 

land gas coal........ .. 170,000 205,393 D. 35,393 17.2 
West Pennsylvania R. R. 30,794 ) 

Southwest Penn. R. R... 10,297 - 162,664 D. 28,632 17.6 
Pitts rgh Region,Pa.R.R. 92,941 ) 
Total bituminous.. 436,936 511,229 D. 84,298 16.5 


The Philadelphia & Reading Company’s steam collier 
Pottsville left Philadelphia April 4, with the company’s ex- 
hibits for the Paris Exposition. The main object of the 
Pottsville’s trip is to open 7 a market for a supply of an- 
thracite coal to the various European ports, and to demon- 
strate the uses to which waste anthracite can be put. The 
locomotive which is aboard is to be tendered to some foreign 
railroad company after its exhibition. Its chief feature is 
that it burns waste anthracite. The Pottsville takes out 800 
tons of coal for-its own use, 400 tons as fuel for the exhibi- 
tion engine, 50 tons to be exhibited in an ignited condition 
in stoves, 9 casks containing samples of all sizes, from the 
dust up; 28 stoves in which to show the burning coal, and a 
special lump of coal weighing 15,000 pounds, 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Towa Railroad Aid Law. 

The late Legislature of Iowa amended the law authorizing 
municipal corporations to vote aid to railroads by substitut- 
ing a ** majority” for “two-thirds” inthe vote required. 

The law was also amended by authorizing the issue of 
first-mortgage bonds instead of stock for such subscriptions, 
such bonds to be of the denomination of 3100. The bonds 
must not exceed in amount the limit provided for the issue 
of bonds by the existing law, and the petition and notice 
must state the amount of bonds per mile of road to be issued, 
the rate of interest and the time of the payment of the 
interest and principal of the bonds, 


Wire Damages in Iowa. 

\ dispatch from Des Moines, Ia., April 4, says: ‘* The Su- 
preme Court in the case of Small vs. the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific railroad have atlirmed the decision of the 
Poweshiek Circuit Court of judgment against the company 
of $17,000 damages for an elevator burned, the same being 
set on fire by another elevator which took fire from sparks 
from a locomotive. The court holds that under the statute 
the railroad companies in this State are absolutely liable for 
damage caused by fire by locomotives without any regard to 
negligence; that the liability depends upon no conduct, fact 
or circumstance other than the fire. Under this decision a 
fire in a large city would confiscate a railroad.” 


Transfer of Controlling Interest in a Company, 
In Chicago, April 8, the United 


g March 30 are— 
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and weighs 20 tons, for the purpose of finishing this and 
other heavy work. Among other work lately done by the 
company are the forgings for two propellors built at Cleve- 
land, two at Buffalo and a side-wheel steamer built at Louis- 
ville. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, at Philadelphia, are pre- 
2 | iia to ship eight locomotives to Rio Janeiro for the ioe 
zilian Government. They have also three ready to ship for 
the Madeira & Mamore road. 

The new rolling mill at Pueblo, Col., 
iron rails having been rerolled there. 

The National Locomotive Works of W. H. Baily & Co., at 
Connellsville, Pa., have orders for two narrow-gauge loco 
motives to go to Oregon, and an 80-horse power stationary 


has begun work, some 


engine to go to Montana. 
Mr. J. C. Schultz, of the Iron City Bridge Works at Pitts- 
burgh, has the contract for a number of iron bridges forthe 


Erie road, 
near Columbia, Pa., 
M. North for $100, 


Pittsbur; gh & Lake 
Kauffman Furnace, 

by the assignee to H. 

gages for #30,700. 


was recently sold 
subject to mort- 


The Forest City Spring Works, at Cleveland, O., are very 
busy. An addition to the works is being built. 


The Cleveland (O.) Rubber Co. is running its works day 
and night on large orders for air-brake hose. 

The Cleveland (O.) Steam Guage Co. has all the work it can 
do at present. A large order for portable forges for Califor- 
nia has just been filled. 

Hotchkiss & Gaylord, at Cleveland, O., have recently en- 
larged their works and have abundant orders on hand. They 
are shipping large quantities of bolts to Canada. 

The Iron Clad Paint Co., at Cleveland, O., recently shipped 
a car load of paint to Washington. The company has also 
lately filled orders from the Housatonic, the Paducah & 
Elizabethtown, the Richmond & Danville and the Louisville 


Bridge Co. 

The St. Albans Foundry Co., at St. Albans, Vt., has gone 
into bankruptcy, the debts being about $100,000. The com- 
pany attained some notoriety from its contracts for car 
wheels, etc., for the Vermont Central trustees. 

The iron property of Lyon, Shorb & Co., in Blair and Hunt- 
ingdon counties, - Pennsylvania, was sold at public sale 
last week. The sale was held at Tyrone, and the aggregate 
sum bid for the respective properties was 8269,000. What is 
known as the Tyrone Forge property brought $72,000; 
the Colerain Forge property, $20,000; Pennsylvania Fur- 


nace property, $100,000; Bald Eagle Furnace property, 
$55,000, and 72 acres of land at Tyrone, $22,00( 
Notes. 

Inasmuch as the Carolina Central Railway Company 


transports guano on the regular passenger and mail trains, 
to the great disgust of the wareling public, we would sug- 
gest that the company change its name to Carolina Scent-ral 
Te ailway Company.—Rock ingham South. 


Soon after the P. 
Morrill met the Superintendent, 


& O was completed to Swanton, Judge 
A. B. Jewett, at the depot 


| here, and,patting him on the back, remarked with muc h voice: 


States District Court ren- | 


| contains, besides 79 per cent. of silex, 


“Mr. Jewett, 
that /” said Jewett, 
sir—the very smartest man, 


you are the smartest man [ever saw.” ‘‘ How’s 
in surprise. ‘‘ You are the smi artest man, 
sir, lever saw.” ‘ Indeed, but 
you flatter me, Judge; please explain,” said the Superin- 
tendent. The Judge straightened himself up, inflated his 
lungs and roared out: *‘ ’ve known plenty of smart men in 
my day, sir, who couldn’t build a railroad with plenty of 
money and plenty of credit; but you, sir have built one 
WITHOUT EITHER.” —Lyndon (Vt.) Union 


Silicate Paint, 

This paint, which is extensively used in England, has just 
been introduced into this country, where it is comparatively 
unknown. Some samples of it, recently examined, indicate 
that it possesses merits which make it deserving of the atten- 
tion of car builders, engineers, architects, etc. Instead of 
being made of lead or zinc, the basis is a mineral which con- 
tains 79 per cent. of silex, and which is obtained from a 
deposit in North Wales, the only one known, and whose 
origin is said to be due to vocanic action. This bed has a 
thickness of several feet, and the analysis of it shows that it 
13 of water, 3 of oxide 
t of aluminum and 1 of magnesia. 

The material when excavated is washed in water, which 
holds it in partial suspension, and is then allowed to dry, 
when it becomes brilliantly white, and is more finely divided 
than could be done by any mechanical means. Before being 


of iron, 


|manufactured into paint it is subjected to a process by 


| of the paint contains pure silica. 


which the 13 per cent. of water is dried out, so that the base 
In the further process of 
manufacture it is said to mix freely with the pigments and 


| oils which are used. 


dered a decree expunging the claim of George Easterly for | 


about $68,000 against the bankrupt estate of A. B. Meeker. 
In 1869 Easterly, Meeker and others perfected the Chicago 
& Wisconsin Midland Railroad. Easterly owned 9,000 out 
of 10,000 shares of the stock of the company, on w hich he 
had only paid five per cent. In February, 1872, he prepared 
to sell the charter of the road and of the Railroad Construc- 
tion Company to Hinckley, Meeker and others interested for 
850,000 bonus. The scheme was never carried out, but when 
Meeker & Co, went into bankruptey Easterly preferred his 
claim for about $68,000, 
Judge Blodgett decided that the agreement to pay a bonus to 
an individual member of a corporation for the transfer of 
the charter, where the money to be received was not tg be 
paid over for the benefit of the corporation in question, was 
contrary to public policy and no court would enforce it, 

\n appeal to the Circuit Court was taken. In a somewhat 


On a motion to expunge the claim | 


similar case the New York courts have decided in the same | 


way. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures, 

T he Union Bolt Works, at Paterson, N. J., have a contract 
for frogs, crossings and _— switches for the Gilbert 
Elev ated road, The switches are to be of the Tr app 
vattern 
3 Bradley & Co., successors to the Bradley Manufacturing 
Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., have just sold one of their patent 
cushioned hammers to the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, and are shipping three hammers to Sheffield, 
England, 

The Pottsville (Pa.) Spike, Bolt and Nut Works are run- 
ning with increased force on export orders. 

The Missouri Car & Foundry Co., of East St. Louis, are 
building 200 freight cars for the Chicago & Alton road. 
All of these cars have the Thielsen patent iron trucks. 

The De Lancy Forge & Iron Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
making the wrought-iron work for a steamboat now being 
built at New Albany, Ind., which is to be the largest boat on 
the Mississippi or Ohio, | Among the forgings are two shafts 
21 in. diameter and 27 ft. long, weighing 15 tons each, and 
two cranks 11 ft. stroke, 42 in. across the large boss and 19 
in. thick, weighing five tons each. 


The company has lately | 
put upa ‘slotter from Bement & Sons, which has 88 in. stroke | south side of track. 


The specimens which .we have seen had a hard, enamel-like 
surface, which is said to thoroughly prevent the oxidation 
or corrosion of metals, and to close hermetically the pores of 
wood, metal, cement or other porous materials. The paint 
is non-poisonous and is said not to become discolored under 
the influence of noxious gases, and to withstand, without 
blistering, a temperature of 200 degrees of heat. It is manu- 
factured of any desired color, and is said to be remarkably 
durable under conditions where ordinary paints are rapidly 
destroyed, as is the case in nearly all localities where it is 
exposed on railroad structures or machinery. 

it seems to possess qualities which should merit a trial in 
this country, although still comparatively unknown here. 

It is manufactured by the Silicate Paint Company of 
Liverpool, England, of whic h Mr. Howard Fleming, of No. 
10 Pine street, New York, the sole agent in this country. 


is 


To Road-Masters, 


Mr. gineer of the Atlantic & 
issued the following cir- 


serve as a useful hint to 


Charles Latimer, Chief En 
Great Western Railroad, has just 
cular to road-masters, which may 
others in similar positions : 

‘** Now that the season for putting in cross ties, laying new 
iron and surfacing track approaches—let me again impress 
upon you: 

*‘Ist. The great importance of having every level 
gauge tested ‘and put in perfect order without delay. 

“2d. That all the scrap accumulated during the winter be 
immedi: ately picked up and shipped. 

‘83d. That in distributing ties you do not leave them in 
the ditch nor throw them down the embankment, nor dis- 
tribute too many in one place, thus requiring double han- 
dling. Be careful to remove no tie until its life is gone. 

“dth. That you place all ties at right angles to the rails or 
square across the track, and that you line them carefully. 

“Sth. That you use your level with judgment. 

‘6th. That you repair the fences temporarily and pay at- 
tention to the gates and bars, so that cattle may not get on 
the track, and that you burn with due care all the grass, etc., 
on the right of way. 

“7th. That you read carefully the Book of Instructions, 
with especial care and attention that part relating to track; 
that you follow the directions closely, and thus keep your 

rack in order, a credit to yourselves and your employers. 

** NoTicE.—Some foremen are not piling their ties daily; 
some are not taking care to line their ties accurately on 


and 
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OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Alabama & Chattanooga.—A through daily train is to 
be put on between Chattanooga and Mer idian for the first 
time since the road was opened. Arrangements have been 
made for a through sleeping car by this route, to run between 
Lynchburg, Va., and Vicksburg, Miss. 


Allegheny Valley.—Notice is given to holders of income 
bonds of this company that, the fund applicable to the pay- 
ment of the coupons due April 1 on those bonds being in- 
sufficient to pay the whole of the coupons, the amount of the 
fund will be distributed pro rata, according to the terms of 
the bonds, allowing the sum of $19 for each $35 coupon, and 
a proportionate sum for smaller amounts, to be paid in cash. 
For the balance of the coupons, bonds of the same issue, or 
scrip convertible into such bonds for all sums less than $100, 
will be issued, according to the terms of the bonds. 


Annapolis & Elkridge.—As one result of the examina- 
tion by the Maryland Legislature into the affairs of this road, 
the stock held in trust for the Baltimore & Drum Point Com- 
pany has been transferred to the State Treasurer, subject to 
the claim of the Annapolis & Elkridge Company. 


Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Land Depart- 
ment reports that the sales for March amounted to $125,- 
965.51, against $27,050.07 in March, 1877. The immigra- 
tion along the line of the road in Kansas is very large. The 
enginemen and firemen on this road struck April 5, com 
plaining of insufficient wages and ill treatment in other re- 
spects. Passenger trains were sent out in charge of men from 
the repair shops, but all freight traffic was stopped. 

On April 6, passenger trains continued to run nearly on 
regular time, but no freight trains were sent out. At To- 
peka and Emporia there was much excitement, and in one 
or two cases violence was used by strikers toward men 
who had taken their places. An attempt was made to set 
the railroad buildings at Topeka on fire, but the strikers dis- 
claimed all connection with it, charging that it was made by 
outside parties. 

Later dispatches state that the strike was not general west 
of Emporia, only eight enginemen between that place and 
Pueblo having joined in it, although all the men east 
of Emporia left their engines. 

Latest dispatches announce that the company has secured 


all the men it needs and is running both passenger and 


freight trams regularly. The strikers ditched several 
engines at Topeka and E mporia, but did no serious damage 


to the engines or other property of the road. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—At the regular monthly meeting of 
the board, held April 10, the Finance Committee reported, 
recommending the acceptance of the compromise tax act 
passed by the Mar yland Legislature. The report was accepted 
and a special meeting of stockholders called for June 10, to 
vote on the matter. It was also resolved that as soon as all 
arrangements connected with this matter are completed, the 
five dividends passed on the stock of the Washington Branch 
should be paid. 

The committee also reported and the board resolved that 
the usual semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. should be de- 
claved. but made payable in stock, instead of cash. Presi- 
dent Garrett made some remarks, saying that at various 
times in the company’s history it had adopted the plan of 
borrowing from the stockholders and paying in prod 9 He 
believed it was best to use the $525,768 required for the div- 
idend to pay off floating debt, and relieve the company from 
interest charges. The company holds large amounts of secur- 
ities of its allied lines, some of which yield good interest, 
while others can be sold hereafter when a good opportunity 
offers. 


Beef River Valley.—A_ preliminary survey has been 
completed for this proposed road. The line is from Eau 
Claire, Wis., southwest to Mondovi, and down the Beef 


River to the Mississippi at Alma. The distance is 43 miles. 
The towns on the line will be asked to vote aid. 


Bismarck & Lake Kampeska.—This company has 
been organized at Bismarck, Dakota, to build a railroad from 
that place southeast to Lake Kampeska, the terminus of the 
Winona & St. Peter road, a distance of about 250 miles. The 
incorporators are Col. Wm. Thompson, James A. Emmons, 
Hon. Edmund Hackett, Thomas Van Etten, W. B. Watson, 
Col. C. A. Lounsberry, Hon. E. A. Williams, Don Stevenson, 
Col. George W. Sweet, Dr. H. R. Porter, and Maj. Thomas 
J. Mitchell. 


Buffalo Oil Pipe Line.—The New York Assembly has 
passed the general law authorizing the formation of com- 
panies to build oil pipe lines. The bill was especially urged 
by the parties who desire to build such a line from the Brad- 
ford oil region to Buffalo. 


Burlington & Northwestern.—This company’s state- 
ment for the three months ending Feb. 28, is as follows: 
Gross earnings... $5,597.27 
Current expenses 
Rental of track...... 
Proportion of yearly tax 





700.00 
101.68 


_8,414,97 


Net surplus - $2,182.30 

The company has. 18 miles of narrow-gauge track, from 

Mediapolis, Ia., to Winfield, and its trains run from Media- 

polis to Burlington, 16 miles, on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern track, using a third rail. 

~The Canadian Parliament has 

this company te make the neces- 


Canada Southern. 
passed the act authorizing 


sary issue of bonds and take other action ~ ey to carry 
out the arrangement made with the bondholders. It is an- 
nounced that the agreement has been signed by holders of 


about seven-eighths of the bonds. 


Central, of New Jersey.—Receiver Lathrop has issueda 
circular expressing his approval of the plan of reconstruction 
adopted and his belief in its practicability. Heurges upon the 
stockholders the necessity of their general approval of the 
plan and payment of the contribution required. Should this 
plan fail, he thinks that nothing can prevent the foreclosure 
suit under the consolidated mortgage from being carried on, 
and in that event he believes that the stockholders will lose 
their interest in the proverty. 

Chicago & Pacific.—Receiver Whitman reports to the 
Court for January and February as follows: 


Balance on hand Jan 1 
Receipts from all sources 








. $10,724.53 
. 34,425.83 
$45,150.36 
29,412.06 
Balance, March 1 .. $15.7 738.: 30 
The receipts exceeded the disbursements by | $5,013.77 for 
the two months. The payments included $223.33 on the 
company’s old accounts and $2,094.63 on account of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern crossing at Elgin. 





Total os 
Disbursements. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—It is proposed to 
build a branch from Atlantic, Ia., northwest to Shelbyville 
in Shelby County, about forty miles, and parties interested 
are trying to induce the company to build it at once, 
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Chicago & Southern.—The United States Circuit 
Court in Chicago has granted a final decree of foreclosure 
and sale against this road. The sale is to be made by Arthur 
J. Caton, Receiver, at a time to be fixed by him; the mort- 
gage is for $320,000, and the decree provides for the pay- 
ment of a judgment of $42,406 in favor of John B. Brown 
from the proceeds of the sale. The road is 20 miles long, 
from Chicago to Dolton, and was built to give the Chicago, 
Danville & Vincennes a line into Chicago. It has not been 
worked for some time. 


Danbury & Norwalk.—It is reported that a new agree- 
ment for the lease of this road to the Housatonic Company 
has been concluded. A former agreement failed to receive 
the approval of the stockholders. 


Dannemora Prison.—The New York Assembly has 
passed the bill providing for the construction of a railroad 
from the State prison at Dannemora, in Clinton County, 
eastward to Lake Champlain, about 19 miles. The road is 
to be built by the convicts in the prison. There are iron 
mines in and near the prison, which has now no rail commu- 
nications, the want of which has prevented the managers 
from using the convict labor to advantage. 


Delaware & Bound Brook.—The statement for the 
three months ending March 31 shows an increase of gross 
earnings over last year of $4,395.54; a decrease of expenses 
of $15,230.61, and an increase in net earnings of $19,626.15. 
The number of passengers carried increased 21,545 for the 
three months. These figures do not include returns from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for use of tracks while 
the New Brunswick bridge was being rebuilt. 


" — 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—This company 
some months ago withdrew its new consolidated bonds from 


the market, but is now again offering them for sale through | 


Robert Winthrop & Co. and 8. Alex. Smith & Co., of New 
York. 


Detroit, Lansing & Northern. —This company is lo- | 


cating an extension of its Stanton Branch from McBride's, 
Mich., the present terminus, northward 13 miles to Blanch- 
ard’s Dam. It is to serve the lumber traffic. 


Detroit & Milwaukee.—The committee representing the 
English bondholders has issued a circular which states that 
their intention is to bring the property to a sale as quickly as 
practicable, under one or more of the mortgages; to acquire 
it through the intervention of the purchasing committee; to 
reorganize the company; to issue an equipment mortgage for 
$2,000,000 (United States currency), bearing interest at 6 per 
cent. per annum, and a consolidated mortgage for $3,200,000 


(United States currency), bearing interest at 5 per cent. per | 


annum for five years, and 6 per cent. afterward, the inter- 
est payable half-yearly and the principal in 40 years, both 
payable in New York, or at the option of the holder 
in its equivalent in sterling in London. The payment of 
both principal and interest is to be guaranteed by the 
Great Western Railway Company, of Canada. The guar- 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Houston & Texas Central.—The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle says: ‘‘We learn that Mr. Charles 
Morgan purchased on March 27, from the Houston & Texas 
Central Railway Company, £250,000 of its consolidated 
bonds at 70, ex the April, 1878, coupons, and that the pro- 
ceeds were applied by the company to the payment of 
secured notes held here.” 


Illinois Central.—The Land Department reports that 
during the month of March 2,348.80 acres of thew were sold 
for $17,427.59. The cash collected on land contracts was 
$7,041.22. 

The traffic on the Main Line in Dlinois (707 miles) was 
$400,117.00 against $363,124.16 in March, 1877, an increase 
of $36,992.84, or 10.2 per cent. There was also an increase 
on the Iowa Division of $16,269.62, making the gain on the 
entire line for the month $53,262.46. In addition to the 
above the Springfield Division earned in March (as es- 
timated) $12,106.00. 


Iron Mountain, Chester & Eastern. —The recent fore- 
closure sale of this road to H. Cole and others has been con- 
firmed by the United States Circuit Court. 


Kansas City Union Depot.—The New Union Depot in 
Kansas City, Mo., is completed and was opened for public 
use April 7. All the roads entering the city use the depot 
except the Kansas City & Eastern. 


Keokuk & Des Moines.—It is reported that negotia- 
tions are pending for the lease of this road to the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Company. Some officers of that com- 
pany have recently been over and inspected the road. The 
two compete for local business at Des Moines, Oskaloosa and 


| some other points. 


Leroy Narrow Gauge.—This company has been or- 
ranized to build a railroad from Leroy in McLean County, 
| Ill., eastward about 22 miles to Fisher, the present western 
| terminus of the Havana, Rantoul & Eastern road. 


Marietta & Cincinnati.—The Receiver, John King, 
Jr., gives notice that, by order of the Court, he will pay the 
interest coupons due Aug. 1, 1877, and all outstanding cou- 
pons due at previous dates of the first-mortgage bonds of the 
said railroad, at his office, Camden Station, Baltimore, on the 
30th of April instarrt. The holders may reserve any claim 
for interest on these coupons, after maturity, though surren- 
dering the coupons to the receiver. 


Massachusetts Central.—An effort is being made to re- 
| organize thiscompany, and complete the road. Several new di- 
| rectors have been chosen, and it is understood that Gen. Silas 
Seymour is to be President. There seems to be, however, 


191 


State in very unfortunate complications. Attention is called 
to the past history of the road and the result of the former 
loan to the old Boston, Hartford & Erie Company, and the 
conclusion is that the State had better submit to the loss of 
the $3,600,000 already gone, and not throw away $6,000,000 
more in a vain attempt to save it. Attention is called to the 
fact that private capitalists will not furnish funds to the 
company, or buy the bonds it has offered for sale. 

Asecond minority report supports these arguments, and 
further objects that no provision is made for a sinking fund, 
and also that while the State is expected to contribute the 
money other parties will control the company, and there will 
be no sufficient check upon them. 

The bill has still to go through the hands of the Finance 
Committee. 


Oregon & California.—It is reported from Portland, 
Oregon, that the bondholders who control this road, the 
Oregon Central and the Oregon Steam Navigation Company 
have agreed upon a division of interests. The German 
bondholders take the Oregon and California road, and the 
English bondholders take the Oregon Central and the Oregon 
Steam Navigation Company. 


Pittsburgh, Castle Shannon & Washington,—The 
directors of this company have resolved to change its name 
to Pittsburgh Southern. They have also resolved to abandon 
the connection with the Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon 
Company, owing, they say, to the unwillingness of that 
company to give the necessary facilities for the business of 
the new extension. The intention is to build the new road 
from Castle Shannon to Banksville, and to make there a con- 
nection with the Little Saw Mill Run Railroad, laying a 
third rail on that road to Pittsburgh. This will bring the 
terminus of the road to the end of the Point Bridge. Sur- 
veys are to be made at once for the connecting line from 
Castle Shannon to Banksville. 


Poughkeepsie Bridge.—Work on this bridge over the 
Hudson River was resumed April 8. It had been suspended 
for a time on account of some differences between the com 
pany and the contractor, the American Bridge Company, 
which have now been adjusted. 


Sabine Pass & Northwestern.--This company has 
been negotiating with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas for aid 
in the construction of its proposed line from Lawrence, 
Tex., to Denison. If successful, the road will be built of 
standard instead of 3 ft. guage. 


San Luis Potosi & Tampico.—The correspondent of the 
New York World, writing from the City of Mexico, says: 
“The State of San Luis Potosi has levied a railroad tax for 


among the towns, which are the largest stookholders, an un- | the object of raising funds for the construction of the pro- 
willingness to contribute any more money, besides some jeal- | jected railway from the capital of that State to Tampico. 
ousy between the eastern and western ends of the road, | This has caused considerable discontent among the owners 
each party wishing to see its section finished first. Nearly | of property who declare that they would willingly pay a 
rall of them agree, however, in thinking a change of manage- | much heavier tax if they felt sure that the money would be 
| ment desirable. applied to its object, but they have no idea that will be, . 


antee will be indorsed upon each bond, and also upon | 


, 4 . ; Memphis & Charleston.—It is proposed to build a 
the mortgages. The new bonds will bear interest from the i 


| branch from Collierville, Tenn., southeast to Holly Springs, 








date when the Great Western Railway Company shall be 
put in control of the reorganized company, such control being 
given them in consideration of the guarantee. 
of first, second and funded coupon mortgage bonds, who par- 
ticipates in this arrangement and becomes a_ party hereto, 
will receive in full of his claim 70 per cent. of the principal 
of his bonds in the new guaranteed consolidated bonds. he 
total mortgage liabilities of the reorganized company will 
be $5,200,000, for the payment of which both the reorga- 
nized company and the Great Western Railway Company 
will be responsible. _The mortgages will cover all property, 
with the exception of the lands and privileges heretofore 
conveyed by the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad Company 
to the Great Western Railway Company and the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railroad Company, respectively, and 
now in their possession, 

The necessary agreements have been executed and signed 
by the Great Western Company and by English holders of 
more than three-fourths of the entire amount of bonds. 
American holders of bonds are requested to give their assent 
to the plan and to deposit their bonds with the Trust, Depos- 
it & Security Company of Detroit, receiving in exchange the 
certificates of the Purchasing Committee. 

Erie.—Receiver Jewett’s report for January, as approved 
by the Referee, is as follows: 

Cash balance, Jan. 1 
Receipts for the month 


$466,618.70 
2,502,412 .86 





Total win $2,969,031 .56 


Disbursements 


$449,129.26 
2,137.50 for coupons, 


St ere eS ete 

The disbursements included $2 
$14,700.70 on account of coal lands and $36,000 for loco- 
motives. Receiver’s certificates issued amounted to $505,- 
741.11; paid, $709,707.04; outstanding Jan. 31, $1,278,- 
062.93. 

The Court has authorized the Receiver to buy $226,500 
bonds of the Paterson & Newark Railroad Company, in pur- 
suance of an agreement already approved by the Chancellor 
of New Jersey. The rest of the $500,000 bonds of the com- 
pany are already owned by the Erie, which leases the 
road. 

On April 4, application was made to the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court on behalf of James McHenry and others, to 
restrain the execution of the decree of foreclosure on the 
property in Pennsylvania granted by the Pike County Court 
of Common Pleas. Decision was reserved. 

The Court subsequently refused to act in the matter, say- 
ing that the application was made too late to receive proper 
consideration. 

The following is from the London Times’ financial article, 
March 26: } 

‘*The Erie Reconstruction Trustees send us the following | 
copies of messages received to-day from New York. We} 
sincerely hope that the assurances therein given that the | 
Erie road will next month fall into the hands of its true | 
owners may prove correct, but it is useless to disguise the | 
fact that b« Vineldete here are discouraged. They are more | 
than discouraged—they are disgusted. So far as people on 
this side can discover the facts, this great property is still | 
the sport of adventurers, who are able to gain the ear of | 





Each holder | 
} 


Miss., about 25 miles. It is said that the company has 
agreed to build the line if the parties interested will raise 
$150,000 towards the cost, which is estimated at $250,000. 


Missouri Passenger Rates.—The notice issued by the 
Missouri Railroad Commissioners is as follows: 

‘*The following railroads have been declared to belong, 
until further notice, to class A, as established by the act of 
March 29, 1875, viz.: The Missouri, Kansas & Texas, from 
Hannibal to the State line near Fort Scott; the St. Louis, 


Kansas City & N.rthern, from St. Louis to Kansas City; the | 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, from St. Louis to 
Moark; the Missouri Pacific, from St. Louis to Kansas City; 
the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, from Kansas 
City to the State line near Hamburg; the Iowa Southern & 
Missouri Northern, operated by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, from Lineville to Leavenworth: the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph, from Hannibal to St. Joseph; the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph, from Cameron to Kansas City. On this class of 
railroads the maximum passenger rate as fixed by said act 


roads it is 4 cents a mile. This law will be in force on all 
the railroads in the state of Missouri from and after April 
| next, at which time the last one of the amended charter 
privileges or exemption acts of 1868 will have expired, and 
all the roads be equally subject to the above-mentioned act 
of March 29, 1875.” 

The Hannibal & St. Joseph announces its intention to con- 
test the enforcement of the law. 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf.—The bondhold- 
ers’ committee gives notice that the holders of more than 90 
per cent. of both first and second-mortgage bonds having 
assented to the scheme dated Feb. 25, 1878, for the reorgani- 
zation of the securities of this company, it is determined to 
proceed to a sale of the property at once. Those bondholders 
who have not assented to the plan and desire to participate 
in the benefits thereof, are requested to send their address, 
without delay, toCharles Merriam, No. 26 Sears Building, 
Boston. 


Moline & Southeastern.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a narrow-gauge railroad from Moline, IIL, 
near Rock Island, southeast to some coal mines in Henry 
County. The capital stock is to be $30,000. 


New York & Manhattan Beach,.—The track on the ex- 
tension from East New York northwest to Greenpoint, the 
| northern extremity of Brooklyn, is all laid, and construction 
trains have run through several days. An excursion train 
was also run over the road April 9. The extension is six 
miles long, making the length of the road from Bay Ridge to 
Greenpoint 15 miles, with a branch four miles long to Man- 
hattan Beach on Coney Island. The company now has two 
outlets for its summer travel; trains will run from Manhat- 





tan Beach around Brooklyn to Greenpoint, connecting there | 


with the two ferries across the East River to New York, and 
also from Manhattan Beach to Bay Ridge, connecting with 
steamboats from that point to New York. The road is built 
almost entirely for summer pleasure travel, and is of 3 ft. 
gauge. 

New York & New England.—The Railroad Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature presented last week 


hence the opposition to it. Further, they maintain that the 
tax is unconstitutional if the road is to be built and owned by 
a private company. As the only probability of its construc- 
tion depends upon the charter being given to a company, it 
is to be hoped that the tax is not unconstitutional, and that 
its Aandoes may be applied in the forms of a subvention. 
General Riva Palacio, the Minister of Public Works, is now 
| reconnoitring the proposed route, and, if found practicable, 
| will endeavor to push the work with energy. He has re- 
ported that the channel over the bar at Tampico can be 
made sufficiently deep for the largest vessels at a compara- 
tively small expense. If thiscan be done as easily as he 
says, Tampico will be the best harbor on the Gulf of Mexico, 
| and a railroad from there to San Luis Potosi would become 
a necessity, and pay better than the one from here to Vera 
Cruz, as it would tap the very heart of the country. 


Sharpsville.—Surveys are being made for an extension 
from a point near the Carbon Coal Company’s junction to 
Wilmington, Pa., on the New Castle & Franklin road, a 

| distance of 6!4 miles. The route is through the valleys of 
| the West Branch of Neshannock and the Litttle Neshannock 
Creek. 


| Southbridge & Brookfield.—The directors of this 
company have decided that it is best to adopt the line from 
Southbridge, Mass., direct to East Brooktistd by way of the 
McKinstry Brook and Podunk, instead of that formerly sur- 
veyed by Globe Village, Westville and Sturbridge, which is 
three miles longer and would cost $75,000 more. It is also 
thought that by adopting this line a connection with Spencer 
can be secured. 


is 3 cents a mile, and on all other railroads or parts of rail- | 


| Southeastern, of Canada.—A dispatch from Newport, 

Vt., says: “The troubles between the Southeastern and the 
Passumpsic companies have been temporarily adjusted on 
| the following terms: Trains will run on the Missisquoi & 
Clyde Rivers road between East Richford and the boundary 
line near Abercorn, P. Q.; also, between Newport and the 
boundary line, near Mansonville, making close connections 
with the Canadian division of the Southeastern and with 
| Montreal from Boston, as before the break in October last. 
The Canadian link in the Southeastern will be controlled by 
| the road’s directors until the adjudication of the cases now 
pending in the Canadian courts.” 


Spartanburg & Asheville.—This company has ordered 
500 tons of rails and will at once extend its track from 
| Tryon, 8. C., to Pace’s Gap. Arrangements have been made 
| for the completion of the road to Hendersonville, N. C., this 
| Season. 
| $t. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. — In the 
foreclosure suit brought by the Union Trust Company, trus- 
tee, argument was heard last week by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at St. Louis. At its close, the Court granted 
until June 1 for the filing of briefs and abstracts of evi- 
dence. No decision will therefore be reached until after that 
date. 


St. Paul & Pacific.—The Minnesota Supreme Court in 
the suit of Rice and others, trustees, against this company has 
affirmed the order of the lower court, declining to appoint a 
receiver pending the suit to foreclose the mortgages. 
decision is based upon the grounds that there is another suffi- 
cient remedy, and that under the mortgages the trustees had 
the right (which they have already exercised) to take pos- 


American judges by any story however preposterous in order | three reports on the expediency of the proposed State loan session of the property and receive its earnings. The ap- 


to delay proceedings and run up endless expense. Every- | 
thing is jeopardized by these reckless proceedings, and a | 
railway which is now doing a good business in tossing about | 
in a measure without an owner. But though more than dis- | 
couraged, holders should still cling to their property and 

support the trustees in their efforts to obtain the necessary | 


decree. The factious or speculative ition cannot hold | 
out for ever, and the property is worth ting for. There | 
is, therefore, no more reason why bonds should be flung away | 


now in a moment of dissatisfaction than there was for buy-‘ 
ing on the feverish rise of a few days ago. are the | 
telegrams: ‘1. Order De Betz’s case postpones sale 30 days, | 
but sale then to be poremnptery ae | 
‘2. The postponement m not discourage our glish 
friends. the ale without doubt will take place in April. | 
—MorcGan, WELSH, WELLS, Purchasing Committee.’” 


of $6,000,000 to this company. The 19 oe ex- 
presses the belief that the proposed loan will be sufficient to 
complete the road to the Hudson River and to free it from all 
incumbrances. The loan is recommended as necessary to 
save the interest the State already owns in the road, and the 
report, after discussing the question at length, expresses the 
belief that the road when completed can easily earn enough 


to pay interest on the loan. e report is accompanied by 
a bill making the necessa rovisions. One member of the 


majority a gs the belief that a consolidation of the New | 
Ne Bosto Providence | 


i the | 
to waste its money | ination of the books and accounts of the company, and to 
| prepare a report on its condition to be presented at a future 


York & w England and the 

would be advantageous to both companies. 
The first minority report takes strong ground 

loan, holding that the State has no right 

in building up bankrupt roads; that 


re is little p 


pointment of a receiver would have been superfluous and un- 
necessary. 

Utah Northern.—tTrack on the extension of this road is 
now laid from Franklin, Idaho, northward 10 miles. Work 
is being pushed actively; the bridges over Cub and Bear 
rivers are finished, all the trestle-work in place, and a 
contract has been let for laying 36 miles of track, to be done 
as fast as the ties can be procured. 


Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta.—A meeting of 
the first-mortgage bondholders was held in Baltimore, April 
8. It was held with closed doors, but it is understood that a 
committee of three was appointed to make a thorough exam- 


pt rospect 
of a return in this case, and that it may possibly involve the | meeting. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


This company owns and works the following lines: 


Chicago to Milwaukee 

Milwaukee by La Crosse to St. Paul 
Milwau cee by Prairie du Chien to St. — 
Milwaukee by Horicon to Portage Cit 
North Milwaukee to Schwartzburg 
Hovicoa, Was., to Berlin and Winneconne. . 
Watertown, Wis., to Madison 

Milton, Wis., to Monroe 

New Lisbon, Wis., to Necedah 

Calmar, Ia., to Algona 

Conover, Ia., to Decorah 

North MeGregor, Ia., to McGregor 
Austin, Minn., to Mason City, Ia 
Mendota, Minn., to Minneapolis 
Hastings, Minn,, to Glencoe 

Sabula, Ia., to Marion 


Of the company’s lines 677 miles are in Wisconsin, 351 in 
Minnesota, 387 in Iowa and 47 in Illinois. The report is for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1877, during which the lines owned 
were increased by the building of the branch from New Lis- 
bon to Necedah. 

The equipment consists of 214 engines; 72 first-class 
passenger, 81 second-class passenger, 12 sleeping and 
62 baggage, postal, mail and express cars; 3,555 box 
and caboose, 401 stock and 847 flat and coal cars; 2 
boarding cars. Changes during the year were an in- 
crease of 6 engines, 2 first-class passenger and 2 postal cars, 
157 box and 105 stock cars, and a decrease of 2 sleeping 
cars 

The general account is as follows: 
Preferred stock.... 

Common stock 


$12,279,483.00 

15,404,261.00 
Total stock ($19,606 per mile)... . $27,683,744.00 
Bonded debt ($21,214 per mile) 
Accounts and balances due 
Income account 


"564,655.11 
2,359,306.30 
Total ($42,891 per mile) $60, 362 205. 41 
Cost of road ($40,288 per mile) 
Railroad stocks 
Bonds... 

Materials. 
Accounts and balances .. 


$56,886, 833.25 
1,515,750.00 
353,171.13 
199,186.02 
426,217.62 
1,181,047.30 
60,562,205,.41 | 
Changes during the year were an increase of $5,000 in pre- 
ferred and $5,000 in°common stock by exchange for old 
Milwaukee & Prairie du Chien stock; a decrease of $56,000 
in bonded debt through the sinking funds, and a net increase 
of $609,606.60 in cost of road. The expenditures for con- 
struction and permanent improvements reported were 3662,- 
606.60, the chief items bemg $308,910.66 for new equip- 
ment; $109,007.98 for new sidings, building and road-bed 
betterments; $78,171.52 cost of steel over iron rails; $45,- 
013.48 for Necedah Branch; $35,902 for purchase of Minne- 
apolis Elevator, and $28,005.78 for La Crosse bridge. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1877. 1876. Ine. or Dee. 
$5,627,906.29 $5,384,230.46 1. $243,675.83 
1,780, 169.43 1,899, 058.54 D, 118,889.11 

706,818.55 770,882.39 D. 64,063.84 
D. $60,722.88 
D, 412.890.46 


Freight 
Passengers. 
Mails, exp. ete. 
$8,054,171.39 
4,953,324.03 


$8,114,894.27 
4,540,433.57 


Total.. 
Expenses....... 


Net earnings... .$3,574,460,70 
earnings 
mile..... 
earnings - 

per mile..... 2,214.89 I. 15.0 
Per ct. of exps. 61.50 D. 9.0 

The average mileage worked was 1,403 miles in 1877, and 
1,400 in 1876. The income account for the year was as 
follows : 


$3,100,847.36 I. $474,613.34 
Gros 
per 
Net 


5,783.96 5,752.98 I. 30.98 
2,547.72 
55.95 


332.83 


5.55 


Balance, January 1, és $1,433,645.40 

Purchase of Mil. & Pra airie du Chien 
stock 

Dividend on preferred stock, paid 
October, 1877, out of net earnings 
of 1876.. 

Sinking fund, 1 per cent., 
idate pom from net 
of 1876 


$4,033.75 


429,606.90 
on consol- 
earnings 
53,000.00 
486,640.65 
Balance.... $947,004.75 
Gross earnings of 1877 
Less operating expenses........... 


. $8,114,894,27 
4.540)433.57 
$3,574,460.70 
2,162,159. 15 


Net earnings 
Less interest paid in 1877 = 
1,412,301.55 


Balance, Dec. 31, 1877 $2, 359,30 306.30 30 

The work done during the year was as follows : 

Train Mileage: 1877. 1876. Ine. or Dee. " 
Passenger 1,378,602 1,318,436 1. 60,166 4.6 
Freight (ine. switching) 3,109,837 3,084,345 I. 25,492 0.8 
Service..... 306,625 414,300 D. 107,675 | 26.0 


~~ 4,817,081 D. 


1,154,181 D. 
59,845,665 D. 
1,705,801 D. 
264, 808,027 I. 
39 D. 


45. 


P.c 


4,795,064 
1,139,621 
55,925,449 
mi 687,057 


22. 017 7 
4,560 
3,920,216 ; 
18.74% 1.1 


0.5 5 
1.3 


Total 
Passengers carried. . 
ver mileage... 
eight arried. . 
Tonnage mileage ,598, 133 6,790,196 
Av. pass. train load, No. 40.57 4.82 10.6 

Of the tonnage mileage 72.21 per cent, in 1877, and 74.24 
per cent, in 1876, were of cast-bound business. The average 
receipts per train mile, etc., were: 

1877. 
Earn. per train mile, freight.. $1.81 
Earn. per train mile, pass 1.29 
Expenses per train mile 1.01 
Receipt per pass, per mile. ... 3.21 cts. 
Receipt per ton per mile, 
east-bound 
Receipt per 
west bound. 
Receipt per 

average 2.08 ** 2.04 * 

Maintenance of Way cost 25.4 cents, and 
26.1 cents per mile run. 

At the close of 1876 the company had 335 miles of steel 
rails; there have been laid since 77 miles of new steel and 
{7 miles of re-heated iron rails. The Necedah Branch was 
built to reach a number of saw-mills whose products have 
hitherto been shipped down the Wisconsin River; its cost to 
the company was $45,013.48, the balance having been fur- 
nished by parties interested. 

The gross earnings for the two halves of the year compare 
with 1876 as follows: 


1 aa. 
$2,958, 153.37 


1876. 
$1.75 


P.c. 
3.4 
10.4 
9.8 
0.3 


or Doe. 
$0.06 
1.44 D. O15 
1.12 D. 0.11 
3.20 cts. I. 0.01 et. 


Tne. 
I 


—_— aA I. 0.08 * 4.3 
ton per mile, 
ons 


Oe 


a 2.44 * bi D..0.11 ** 4.3 
ton “pes mile, 


I. 004° 2.0 
motive power 


1876. Ine. or Dee. 
$3,960.517.29 D. $1,002,363.92 
5,156,740.90  4.093,654.10 I. 1,063,086.80 
_$8,114,804.27 $8,054,171.39 1. $60,722.88 0.8 
* An explanation of these fluctuations is 
the States 


P.c. 
25.3 


26.0 


First half... 
Second half 
To 
The re oak says: 
to be found in the fact that the wheat crop in 


29,954,500.00 | 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE 


for 1876, while for the year 1877 it was above an average. 


‘It gives us pleasure to state that during the serious labor 
disturbances of last snmmer, the employés of this company, 
without exception, stood faithfully at their posts ond dis- 
charged their duties without falterin 

“The road bed, track, rolling ak, buildings and other 
equipment of the company ore in excellent condition.’ 


Western Union. 


This company owns a line from Lake Michigan at Racine, 
Wis., southwest to Rock Island, Ill., 212.75 miles. A con- 
trolling interest in its stock is held by the C shicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul id Its latest report is for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 18 

The equipment comalate of 39 locomotives; 12 passenger, 2 
sleepi g and 12 baggage, mail and express cars; 410 box and 
caboose, 60 stock, 50 flat and 82 coal cars; 1 business car, 1 
derrick and 2 pile driver cars. 

The general account is as follows: 
Stock ($18,801 per mile).... 
Bonds ($16,451 per mile). ... 
Accounts and balances payable. 
Income account 


. $4,000,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
287,628.17 
355,633.42 


Total ($38,276 per mile) 
Road, etc. ($37,929 per mile) 
Material on hand 

Accounts and balances due 


‘Os 


~ 
‘ 
9% 


$8, 069, 44 
57,53 
16, 28: 


5. 
1. 
3. 


’ $8, 143, 261.5 
The earnings of the road for the year were as follows: 
1877. 
$767,925.11 
214,174.44 


Inc. or Dec. 
D. $10,558.50 
D. 10,919.09 


1876. 
$778,483.61 
225,093.53 


Freight..... 

Passengers.. 

Mails, express, 
ete 


42,959.24 44,338.26 


..$1,025,058.79 $1,047,915,40 
699,019.43 799,369.42 


ba 3! 26, 039,36 


1,379.02 


22.856.61 
"$100, 349.99 


Total... 
Expenses 
Net earnings.. $248,545.98 38 
Gross earn. per 
mile 
Net earn. per 
mile 1,6 
Per cent. of exp. 


. $77, 493.35 


4,818.00 4,926.00 108.00 
932.50 1,168.00 I. 
68.00 76.00 D. 
Payments from net earnings were as follows: 
| Net earnings 
Equipment 
Right of way 
Racine Wars 
tract ‘ 
Interest and exchange 
Interest on bonds 


364.50 
8.00 


31. 
10. 


.$326,039 
$: 3: 3, 900. 00 
1,476.97 


36 


shouse & Dock Co. under con 
24,870.02 
4,653.51 
245,000.00 


309,900 .50 


Surplus - $16, 1: 38.8 86 
In 1876 there was a deficiency of S: 33,7 710.30 after making 
all | mayments. 
‘he work done for the year was as follows: 
Train mileage: 1877. 1876. 
Passenger 280,974 
Freight (inc 433,267 
Service 18, 045 


Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
I . 


4.8 

switching). 21.0 

23.8 
109,216 
21,391 
14: 3) 612 
20,481 
602,393 


Total 
Passengers carried 
Passenger milcage 
Tons freight carried.. 
| Tonnage mileage 
AV. pass. train 

No 
Earn. 
pass 
Earn, per 
freight 
Exps. per train mile. 
Receipt per pass. 
mile. . 
Receipt 
mile 


6, 308. lL’ 1 
434,584 
44,026,192 
22.435 


$091 


455,065 3 
44, 628,58: 
load, 

20.93 1,52 


per train mile, 


$0.83 $0.08 8.8 


train mile, 
1.46 
0.85 


1.80 
1,12 


0.34 
0.27 


18.9 
24.1 
per 

D. 0.10 ct. 


1.72 ** ian” D. 0.05 * 2.8 

Maintenance of way cost 21.44 cents per train mile and 
motive power 22.15 cents. The traffic is quite evenly 
divided, 47 per cent. of the tonnage mileage last year having 
been of west-bound, and 53 per cent. of east- bound business. 

Dur ng the year 1 passenger, 1 stock and 2 coal cars were 
built; 2 2 sleeping cars and 50 box cars bought. There were 
used in renewals 308 tons of new and 2,380 tons of re-rolled 


. ‘ 3.47 cts. 3.57 cts. 2.8 
per ton — 


iron rails, and 74,005 new ties. 


Lehigh Val Valley. 


This company owns a main line from Easton, Pa., north- 
west to Wilkesbarre, 101 miles, with branches from Penn 
Haven to Audenreid, 18.5 miles; Black Creek Junction to Mt. 
Carmel, 30.5 miles, and a network of shorter coal branches; 
the Easton & Amboy road, from Easton to tide-water at 
Perth Amboy, and a controlling interest in the a 
& New York road, from W ilkesbart re to Waverly, _ - 
section of that road from Wilkesbarre to tence: Junc- 
tion, 9.6 miles, is worked under lease. The statement of 
track owned at the close of the last two fiscal years is as fol- 
lows: 

1877. 1876. 

292.39 
155.19 
13.76 
174.52 


Main line and branches, main track 
Sec “ond trac k use das such 

: as sidings 
Sidings 


Total track 635.86 

The decrease is caused by the taking up of branches at 
Penn Haven Plane, at Eckley and on Mahanoy Division. 
There are 270.99 miles of track laid with steel, of which 
38.85 miles were laid last year. The entire down track from 
Mauch Chunk to Perth Amboy is laid with 66 Ibs. steel 
rails. 

The equipment consists of 234 engines; 72 passenger and 
36 baggage and express cars; 900 box, 12 stock, 534 plat- 
form, 309 gondola, 44 lime, 100 tunnel coal, 24, 395 coal 
cars, and 64 caboose cars; 1 pay, 26 wreck and tool, and 166 
gravel cars. Changes during the year were a decrease of 3 
passenger cars, and an increase of 2 engines, 144 box, 14 
platform, 20 gondola, 618 coal and 4 caboose cars, all built 
in the company’s shops. 

The 23d annual report covers the year ending Nov. 
30, 1877. The report of the President, Hon. Asa Packer, is 
substantially as follows: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the interrup- 
tions to our trade, in consequence of the general strike of 
railroad train hands, and of the suspension of work in the 
mines of the Wyoming coal field, which lasted for 10 weeks, 
the total coal tonnage of our road exceeds that of any pre- 
vious year, 

The totals for the past five years, including both anthracite 
and bituminous, and excluding coal passing over the Penn- 
sylvania & New York, which did not also pass over the Le- 
high . alley, were: 

18 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 
4, 391, S86 3,987,018 3,333,472 4,177,282 4,172,366 

‘The continued low price of coal has made necessary a 
further reduction in rates of transportation, and has corre- 
spondingly reduced the gross income, the average rate of 
tolls from Mauch Chunk to Perth Amboy having been for 
1877, 9854 cents, as compared with $1.70,5, for the previous 
year.” 

The income from all sources, including interest on invest- 


traversed by the roads of this company was very deficient. ments was: 


. $8,143,261.59 


Per cent 7.96 


[APRIL 12, 1878 


187 Decrease. P.c. 
i 247. 20 $937, ‘028. 26 11.6 


17.7 


1877. 
Gross income... ..$7,100,218.94 $8,037 
Operating expen- 


ses of road. . 3,162,822.06 3,842,750.04 679,927.98 


-.$3, 937,396. 88 $4, 194,497.16 57,100.28 6.1 


$3,937,396.88 


Net income. 
Net income 
Interest on bonds and ‘premium on 

gold 
Dividends, 54% percent .... 
General expenses, interest on float- 
ing debt, loss on Morris Canal and 
on coal operations. . 


$2: 


$1,526,057.60 
1,502,356.50 


847,693.18 
—— $3,876, 107.28 
Balance to profit and loss P $61, 289.60 60 

At the close of the year the capital ac count. was as follows: 

Preferred and common stock, 
verted scrip 

Six per cent. bonds, due 1898. 

Seven per cent. bonds, due 1910 

Consolidated mortgage bonds... .. 


including uncon- 

. $27,228,855.00 

$5, 000, 060. 

6,000,000 

13,301,000 
$24,301,000.00 
Floating debt, less cash in hand. 635,813.80 
Total.... eau . .852,165,668.80 
Total in 1876...... : «++. «- 51,875,128.14 


$290,540.66 


balance of floating 
decreased $65. The report 


Increase during the year 


The bonded debt increased $115,000; 
debt $175,605.66, while stock 
continues: 

‘During the current year we increased our investments 
in coal lands by purchase of interests in ~ cn along the 
line of our road, for which we paid $292,506 

‘ As provided in the sinking fund for our sterling loan, 
119 bonds were drawn, payable Dec. 1, 1877, leaving the 
amount outstanding and bearing interest from that date, 
$4,563,000. 

‘The business over the Easton & Amboy Railroad has 
largely increased and equaled our most sanguine expecta- 
tions—1,405,508 tons of coal having been carried over that 
road last year, being a gain of 52 24.049 tons, or about 59.5 
per cent. over 1876. The gross earnings of this portion of 
our line, which is wor ked as the New Jersey Division, 
amounted to $1,070,752.18 ($17,845.87 per mile). Some of 
the expenses having been mer rged with those of the main 
line, we have made a pro rata estimate of the cost of operat- 
ing, at the rate found as that of the whole line, or 48.75 per 
cent., which is quite as large as is fairly chargeable, and 
amounts to $521,991.68, which leaves as direct a earnings 
$548,760.50, a sum equal to about 514 per cent. of the cost 
of the whole work, in addition to which should be added the 
increase in business to our main line, arising from our own- 
ership of this road. 

At the request of this board, a mortgage for the maximum 
sum of $10,000,000 was made by the Easton & Amboy Rail- 
road Company, covering all their property, and their bonds 
“bearing 6 per cent. interest, have been delivered to the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company to the amount of $5,000,000, 
in partial payment for the money expended by us in the con- 
struction of the road. We also hold $5,000,000 of their 
stock, being all that has been issued. It is not proposed at 
present to dispose of any of these bonds, but, should we wish 
to do so in future, they will form a very desirable invest- 
ment security, being a first mortgage on a double track rail- 
road of 60 miles in length, with wharves of the fullest capa- 
city, on tide water, having a business already established, 
and costing at the close of the year, $10,147,345.64, repre- 
sented by the above named § $5,000,000 of stock, $5,000,000 
in bonds, and an indebtedness of $147,345.64 to this com- 
pany. 

The trade over our Northern connections has also in- 
creased largely, pdrticularly the general freight business of 
the Pennsylvania & New York Canal & Railroad Com- 
»any, whose report is intended to be published herewith. We 
have received from them $347,740 in cash, as a 10 per cent. 
dividend for 1874 upon their preferred stock held by us in 
that year. Their accounts for the past year show that an 
equal amount has been earned for the preferred stock of 
1875, w hich will form one of our receipts for the current 
year. 

The report of Superintendent and Engineer Robert H. 
Sayre gives the earnings and expenses of the road as fol- 
lows: 
Transport- 

ation of: 
Coal 
Freight.... 
Pass., ex- 

press and 
mail 


Net Pp. 
Earnings. 
$2,564,965.02 

593,791.72 


c. of 
Earnings. Expenses. exps. 
$4,730,725. 75 $2,165,760.73 45.77 

1, 30: 3,970. 69 710,178.97 54.46 


453,340.18 286,882.36 


$6, 480, 036 36. 62 $2,162,822.06 
7,049,646.56 


166,457.82 63.29 


Totals. .214.56 
Totals, 
1876 .. 


$3,325 48.75 
3,842,750.04  3,206,896.52 54.51 
$679,927.98 I. $118,318.04 D.5.76 

17.69 3.69 10.5 
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Inc. or Dec. D. $561,609.94 D. 

Miscellaneous freight earnings showed an increase of 9.44 
er cent., while the rate per ton per mile decreased 0.22 cent. 
The average receipt per ton per mile on coal decreased 20.35 
ver cent. from 1876. 
follows: 


The freight traffic of the road was as 


1877. 1876. Increase. P.c. 

Tonnage mileage gen 

eral freight. .. 
h 


‘ . 88,142,186 
Tons Ra racite 


cas 69,902,718 18,239,468 261 
coal 


.... 4,362,124 3,951,514 410,610 10.4 
© nal ee mileage: 
Above Mauch Chunk. -114, 472,391 


Below Mauch Chunk. .231,476,729 
Total... 292,344,838 53,604,282 
The increase in coal tonnage was from the Hazleton and 
Mahanoy districts; receipts from the Wyoming, Upper 
Lehigh and Beaver Meadow districts and at Mauch Chunk 
showed a small decrease. In delivery, the principal gains 
were in coal to tide-water and to Pennsylvania & New York 
road, and in local deliveries to furnaces and mills. Anthra- 
cite over New Jersey Division was 1,405,548 tons, of which 
1,255,475 tons were shipped over the Perth Amboy 
wharves. There were 2613 45 tons coal passed into the 
Morris Canal at Port Delaware. 

As expected passenger travel showed a large falling off 
from the Centennial year, and a considerable reduction was 
made in train service. Passenger train mileage for three 
years was : 


106,871,012 
185,473,826 


7,601,379 
46,002,903 


7.1 
24.8 


345, 949, 120 18.3 


1877. 1876. 
. 655,771 995,22 722 
69.13 cts. 83.18 cts. 70.60 cts. 
replaced by an arched culvert, and 
an iron truss bridge, 578 feet long, in five spams, was 
erected at Bridgeport, leaving only one wooden bridge of 
importance (that over the Lehigh at Penn Haven Junction) 
between Perth Amboy and Wilkesbarre. 

The steel rails at Packerton Scales, referred to in former 
reports, have now carried a gross tonnage of 35,264,464 
tons and appears to be good for 10,000,000 tons more; two 
sets of iron rails at this point were worn out by the passage 
of 3,788,545 tons. The complete substitution of steel for 
iron rails is recommended. Additional shop and and engine- 

| house room is needed at South Easton. 


1875. 
Train mileage... wi 736,723 
Earnings, per train mile.. 


Rockdale bridge was 














